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THE DAISY ‘EST. 


BY O. B. M. 








A little—much—with passion—not at all! 
llowe’er he love me— 

To whatsoever tale the petals fall, 
’'T will scarcely move me. 


“A little’—then ’twill be for long, they ray: 
And very surely. 

We like to hold our soeptre and our sway 
At least surely. 


“Much”’—but our highest hopes and best de- 
sires 
Fate often snatches, 
Even as lofty towers and gleaming spires 
The lightning catches. 
“With passion’—but the wintry torrent’s 
flight 
Is more rapid! 
And life without that evanescent light 
Grows dull and vapid. 


Last—“‘not at all:” well, then we go heart 
whole, 
No chain—no fetter. 
Ah me! some time, perhaps, some simple soul 
Will love me better! 


A WAR WITH FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FATAL) MOMENT,”’ 
‘A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION,” 
“WREOKED,’’ “THE FRUITS 
OF A ORIMB,’’ ETO. 








CHAPTER V—(ConTINUBED. ) 

\HIR glanced quickly at him; but there 

| was not the faintest trace of con 

sciousness in his manner. He looked 
down and caught her glance of shrewd 
inquiry, and raised his eyebrows half rue- 
fully. 

“You are thinking Iam a blind fool,”’ 
he seid; “but, if I was so much in love 
with her, she would not have anything to 
say to me; so it is just as well asitis, It’s 
strange how powerless our wiils are in 
that matter; In almost every event of our 
lives our wills help our decision, except in 
the one affair of love, and in that we are 
the slaves and our feelings are the mas- 
ters.”’ 

“You seem to have had a heap of ex- 
perience,” observed Thir meekly. 

“I’ve had none at all!’ he declared 
promptly. ‘Never was there a man who 
had so little. My father’s ill-health has 
not left me time for any recreation of that 
kind. And, in any case, our misfortunes 
would have prevented it. What have I to 
offer to a woman? A hundred or so of 
ruined roofiess cebins in Ireland, and a 
debt-burdened estate here,”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ returned Miss Bright, 
laughing up at him merrily, “since your 
will is powerless in that matter, if you 
met the right woman, I suppose you 
would love her, ruined cabins and debts 
notwithstanding ?”’ 

“It would be a great misfortune, Miss 
Bright.” 

“For whom—her or you ?”’ 

“For me, of course—for her, too, if she 
should be so wanting in taste and worldly 
wisdom as to return my affection.” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed Thir. “It would be 
& grand thing for both of you! When a 
woman loves a man, do you suppose she 
bothers to know if his cabins are weather- 
proof or roofless? And for you—well, a 
married man never wants as much money 
as a single one; so there you are, you 
know ! Good-bye! Oome to me for advice 
when you fall in love.” 

“And what shall you advise me to do ?” 


found infinitely charming. “If I tbink 
she is worthy of you, and fitted to bea 
poor man’s wife, I shall advise you to pile 
on the fuel and go full steam ahead.”’ 

She had no sooner given her advice than 
she felt as if she had been too outspoken 
for once, and she flushed a little—unusual 
thing with her. 

“Good-bye!” she said hurriedly, in some 
confusion, pushing the gate open for her- 
self. ‘“‘Run away before aunt Polly sees 
you, or she will accuse me of flirting with 
a man I haven’t known a week !”’ 

“Flirting—when you were giving me 
motherly advice!”” he responded, raising 
his hat amilingly. ‘Au revoir!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


MONTH had passed since the discov- 
A ery of Ellen Bardell’s body in the 

quarry under Gillian’s Hood. As a 
topic of coversation the terrible event had 
lost its interest, and people were beginning 
to drop it by common consent. 

Under the influence of the August sun, 
the trees and pastures were beginning to 
wear the faded appearance denoting that 
the end of the summer was drawing near, 
and Mrs. Greenbury, recovered from the 
recent shock, had yielded to her daughter’s 
entreaty to make up for lost time by giv 
ing a tennis-party before the fine weather 
broke up. 

On the drawing-room balcony Miss Gun- 
ter and the Rector were having one of 
their thorough-going discussions, to which 
Miss Caroline listened with the air of at- 
tention which had become habitual to her 
when Mary was talking, but which by no 
means signified that she was really attend- 
ing to the conversation. 

Miss Gunter’s superior intellect was 
such an acknowledged fact that Miss Caro- 
line never thought of presuming to take 
part in oneof her arguments—which in- 
deed very ofter soared far away above the 
younger sister’s level—but she was always 
willing to support her in the only way 
open to her, by wearing a patient, inter- 
ested, attentive face during the weighty 
discussions in which Miss Gunter de- 
lighted. 

Ata little distance, under a large Jap- 


come of her own will; and there, too, 
would Tryan be. 

This was the group which had caught 
Mrs. Poplett’s attention now, from her 
post under the umbrella at the other end 
of the lawn; and Mrs. Greenbury, noting 
her close observation, offered a little in- 
formation. 

‘*Tryan is very devoted this afternoon,”’ 
she said, smiling significantly. ‘I often 
think it is rather hard on these young peo- 
ple, this long weary waiting.”’ 

“Have they been waiting so long?’ 
asked Mrs. Poplett, a little surprised. ‘I 
thought the American girl had been in the 
neighborhood only a month.”’ 

Mrs. Poplett was not one of the Quilter’s 
Common people; she had come over from 
Beverly with her son, who had lately 
joined his regiment at the depot, and who 
had at first sight fallen over head and ears 
in love with the Rector’s handsome daugh- 
ter. 

“Oh, but it is not the American girl, 
you know!” Mrs. Greenbury explained 
quietly. “She came to Quilter’s Common 
only quite lately. Dora Valland is the at- 
traction; there is a very old standing affair 
between her and Tryan Cambray. No- 
body talks about it, because a marriage is 
out of the question during the Squire's 
lifetime; but there is a thorough under- 
standing between them, and weall know 
how it will end.”’ 

“Well, you surprise me very much,” 
declared Mrs. Poplatt, who had seen the 
familiar symptoms in her boy’s eyes when 
he was introduced to Dora, and had been 
watching that young lady all the after- 
noon, trying to discover what kind of a 
daughter-in-law she would make—"‘very 
much indeed! I quite thought it was the 
little dark girl with the beautiful eyes, 
There—look at that !” she exclaimed softly, 
as Tryan, taking advantage of Dora’s at 
tention being claimed by somebody, 
slipped across the path and seated himself 
on the twisted thorn trunk, right up in 
the corner at Thir’s feet, and, by an adroit 
twist of her chair, brought her face round 
towards him. 

‘“That’s doesn’t look like devotion to 
Miss Valland, does it? Those two are 
evidently sufficient for each other without 





anese umbrella on the lawn, Mrs. Green- 
bury and Mrs. Poplett were also in a deep | 
discussion of their own. Tea, for the moat | 
part, was over, and the guests had distri- 
buted themselves according; to their in. | 
clination about the charming old-fashioned 
garden, resting a little before they re 
turned to their play. 

Miss Valland and Thir Bright were sit- 
ting next to each other, in the shadow of 
the old thorn-tree in the corner next to 
the hedge, and Tryan Oambray was close 
to them, sitting on the edge of the grass | 
on the opposite side of the path, with his 
hands clasped round his knees. The sun | 
was shining full upon his face, and he had 
tilted his soft white cap forward over bis — 
eyes in order to look up and make a laugh- | 
ing reply to something one of the girls | 
had just said to him. 

During these past weeks ef her residence | 
at Quilter’s Common, Thir Bright had oon- | 
tinually noticed that, whenever she and | 
Miss Valland had been at the same party, | 
they were invariably together, and, when 
Tryan Cambray was also present, it was 
equally inevitable that he should not be 
far off. 

The odd part of it was that, if the com- 
panionship was none of her seeking, 
neither did it seem to be of Dora’s, for 
she never made the faintest advance to- 
wards cordiality—indeed she was so chill- 





he asked, with his hand on Miss Gunter’s | 


gate, but making no attempt to open it. 


“It will all depend on the woman,” she | from her; but all in vain—in the course of 


ing in her manner sometimes that Thir 


often made an effort to shake hers3if free | 
{ 


replied, with a gay audacity which he! daily events, for she never seemed to 


| passionately attached to him. 


| for Sid’s evident attraction towards Miss 


any third person. I think you have made 
a little mistake, Mra. Greenbury.”’ 

“T hope not,”’ said Mrs, Greenbury, with 
a cloud of doubt on her kind pleasant 
face. “It would be a fearful disappoint- 
ment to Dora. Whatever his feeling for 
her may be, I am absolutely certain she is 
And she 
would not get over a thing of that sort 
easily. Sheis not at all a commonplace 
girl; she feels things more than one would 
give her credit for.’’ 

“T suppose it would be a capital mar- 
riage tor her,”” observed Mrs, Poplett, in 
the tone and manner of every-day gossip. 
It was not natural that she should be so 
deeply interested in the affair as Mra. 
Greenbury—indeed she would not have 
telt any interest atall if it had not been 


Valiand. 

‘‘Well, not such s very great marriage,” 
replied Mrs, Greenbury. ‘The Oambrays 
are very much reduced by these Irish 
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would be pleased to see an extra man, and 
Captain Miller is desirable in every way, 
or I should not have brought him to a 
house where there were grown-up girls.” 

“You are very good,” said Mrs, Green- 
bury stiffiy, dimly conscious of a touch of 
patronage in her guest’s manner and 
rather resenting it. “How do ycu like 
Beverly ?’’ 

“Ob, Iam not at Beverly now! I have 
a Villa a little way outside. I was fortun- 
ate elough to get it ready furnished from 
a Major Gunton, who was leaving for the 
South. I am going to start my afternoons 
soon; I shall count upon you and your 
charming girls for support. Ob, here 
comes Mr. Valland—he has been watohing 
his chance to escape from Miss Gunter for 
the last ten minutes !’’ 

‘Who Is that nice-looking boy with the 
fiaxen hair and blue eyes talking to Teddy 
Greenbury ?” asked Thir of Tryan. 

‘That is Sidney Poplett, one of the subs. 
I promised you the first morning I met 
you,”’ replied Tryan, with a sly twinkle in 
his eyes. ‘‘Don’t you remember how en- 
raptured you were at the prospect of get- 
ting a peep at a presentable man now and 
then? Does the military element come 
up to expectation? There is another speci- 
men—the big fellow with the very fully- 
developed mustache who is going to play 
with Muriel Greenbury. Are you dying 
to know one of them? Shall I fetch Pops 
—that is what they cali him in the regi- 
ment—and introduce him ?”’ 

‘What conceited creatures you Eaglish- 
men are!’ she exclaimed, raising her dis- 
daintul chin an inch higher. “I can read 
you like a book, Mr. Oambray. At this 
moment you are chuckling over your 
superiority to that nice-looking lad, and 
saying to yourself how much handsomer 
and fascinating you are than he!’’ 

“Of course I am!’’ he cried promptly. 
‘One does not get the chance to show to 
such advantage every day, you know! All 
the same, though, Pops ia a very nice fel- 
low. Shall I go and fetch him?” 

“Teddy is going to save you the trou- 
ble,’’ she said; ‘‘he is bringing him over to 
this corner now.” 

But, when Mr. Poplett reached the shady 
retreat under the old thorn-tree, and ad- 
dressed himself to Miss Valland, he 
seemed scarcely aware of any other per- 
s0n’s presence, to Judge by the rapt atten- 
tion with which he listened to ajl she 
said. 

‘“Teddy,’’ whispered Thir presently, 
conscious of Tryan’s gleeful triumph, “I 
wantto know your friend. Young Mr. 
Cambray is so jealous of his superior at- 
tractions that he won’t introduce me!’’ 

Teddy laughed and made the desired 
presentation, and then began abusing 
Tryan for hiding in aoorner instead of 
playing tennis, 

“I knew your mother, before I heard 
her name mentioned,’’ Dora was saying to 
Mr. Poplett, ‘‘by the likeness between 
you,.”’ 

“By Jove, that’s a compliment, Pops!’’ 
cried Teddy. ‘Mra, Poplett is an unocom- 


1 monly handsome woman !”’ 


“Ho the Kector seems to think,’’ ob- 
served Thir, with a glance in the direction 
of the umbrelia under which Mrs. Poplett 
and Mr. Valland were carrying on a most 





troubles, you see; and Dora’s looks almost 
entitle her to make a good match. She is 
a high principled girl, too, and 80 clever in 
a house! If Tryan is so short-sighted as 
to pass her over for another girl, be will 
most certainly go farther and fare worse. 
She would make more of his limited in- 
come than any girl I know.”’ 

‘J dare say,’’ assented Mrs. Poplett, 
stifing a yawn. “Captain Miller and | 
your elder daughter aren’t wasting any 
time, arethey? I hope you did not mind 
my bringing him. Sid said he knew you 


animated con versa'ion. 

“You'll have to keep an eye on your 
mother, Pops,’’ declared Teddy, with 
much gravity; ‘our Rector laa decidedly 
dangerous man. And the fun is,’’ he 
added, turning to Thir, “‘thatit waa Mra. 
Poplett who came to look after the boy! 


' Pops is well looked after, I can tell you!’ 


For a moment Pops looked thoroughly 


miserable, until Thir broke in, in her brisk 
way 
“And why shouldn’t be be? I don’t 
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think a man need be ashamed of having 
mother who is fond of bim !"’ 

“Hear, hear!" cried Tryan from his ocor- 
ner, and then mumbied an abject ‘'! beg 
your pardon—I didn’t mean it,"’ as Thir | 
turned towards bim. “I forgot my piace | 
for a moment. ‘Young Mr. Cambray’ 
should not speak until he is spoken to.”’ 

“You ridiculous creature!" she said, 
laughing at his nonsense, ‘Teddy, take 
me away from him, will you?” 

At this Tryan sprang up in mock alarm. 

“Don’t leave me here with those two!” 
he muttered impioringly. ‘Pops will 
pulverize me if | stay here and spoil sport 
Take me with you, please, Miss Bright!’ 

“I bave to go and play,’ said Teddy 
ruefully; ‘they are waiting for me to be. 
xin, I may, Tryan, you might goand take 
my place,.’’ 

“I'll see you farther first!’ returned 
Tryan calmly. “Ask Popa.’’ 

“Oh, Pops,” exclaimed Teddy, ina tone 
of intense disgust, glancing bebind him at 
that infatuated youth, who had taken 
Thir’s chair and drawn it up in front of 
Miss Valland, as if he were determined to 
shut off all the rest of the world and have 
her to himeelf—Pope ia spoilt for the 
afternoon! I suppose I shall have to play 
mysell; though | would far rather take 
you down to the brook, Miss Bright, and 
show you the place where Tryan jumped 
in to the rescue of Joan's pug pup about 
twelve years ago. Now he'll be able to 
show you bimeelf, while I'm doing my 
duty as the son of the house, All right 
I'm coming!" he cried out in reply to 
Jean's imperious summons. “Don’t lose 
yourself with Miss Bright, Tryan; Muriei 
will want you to help with the singing 
when ¢ gete dusk !’’—and he ran off, un- 
willingiy enough, in the direction of the 
oourts, 

“Shall we go down to the brook,” in 
quired Tryan gravely, “or would you pre 
sor to remain where there is a chance of 
an introduction to another presentable—”’ 

“If you say that word again, I won’t 
speak to you for a year!’’ cried Thir, 
“Take me to see the brook, if you can 
leave off being ill-tempered for a little 
while. What is the matter with you to- 


strained ber, and they waiked the length 
of the paddock In an unbroken silence. 
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During their pleasant acquaintance such 8 
thing had never happened before, thanks 
to Thir’s unflagging vivecity; but, from 
some inexplicable cause, that usefol 
quality bad deserted her this afternoon, 
and the knowledge that it bad, that she 
was not #0 thorougly mistressof herself as 
usoal, made her alternately constrained 
and reckless in her remarks. 

“T suppose, now,’’ she said presently, as 
they reached the sloping banks of the 
brook and she stooped suddenly to gather 
a great tuft of forget-me nots at the edge 
of the water, “you're what ls generally 
called a proud young man, Mr. Oambray?’ 

“1? Proud ?” he echoed. “What should 
give you the idea of me? I think I’mone 
of the least proud men in the world! 
W bat have | to be proud of ?”’ 

“And yet, in your present circumstances, 
I reckon you would rather starve than 
marry arich woman?’ 

He flushed and laughed awkwardly, 
with a guilty air. 

“It would very much depend on the rich 
woman, you know.” 

“Ah, but that is Just my argument 
Would you marry a woman who was will- 
ing to marry you because she had money? 
Now there’s Sir John Merton’s daugbter, 
for instance,”’ 

He turned towards her as she crouched 
on the bank, still plucking her forget ne- 
nots, with such a gleam of anger in his 
eyos that it was a mercy, asshe told him 
afterwards, that she did not topple back 
into the stream, and give him a chance of 
repeating his exploit of twelve years be- 
fore, 

“Who has been repeating scurrilous 
stories to you?’’ he asked harshly. And 
then, seeing by her look of astonishment 
that her mention of Miss Merton bad been 
a mere accident, he checked himself, and 
added more quietly, ““No—I would pot | 

marry Sir John's daughter under any oon- 
ditions you could name,” 

“Nor any other rich woman ?’’ 

“Norany other rich woman’’—smiling 
down at ber, with his temper under per- 
fect control again, 








day?’ 

“IT think it was the sight of Miller's tan- 
dem that upset me first,’’ he answered, 
speaking so negligently that she thought 
he was still talking nonsense. “It wasthe 
very double of aturn-out IT used to drive 


at the old place in Ireland; the loacer was | 


the counterfeit) pres ntment of a little 
mare | was particularly fond of. Are you 
shocked,’ he asked, smiling sensitively 
as she fiashed a quick questioning glance 
up at himn—‘“‘shocked at my meanness in 
envying another man’s good fortune? 
Ob, Lbavea good hearty growl at imis- 
fortune sometimes, 1 can tell you, though 
I’m not often such an unreasouable fool as 
to inflict my idiotic grumblings on other 
people! This is the way to the brook— 
through the stables and across the pad- 
dock. It is one of the prettiost little rivers 
imaginable. ‘The Greenburys always send 
their new friends to see it. 
American love of pretty scenery, 
Bright ?’’ 

“I think so.”’ 

There was something so strange in her 
curt answer that, as he held the stable 


Misa 


door open for her, he examined her face 


with a look of dismay. ‘ 

“Have I given you the blues with my 
senseless twaddie?’’ he asked, ‘I bad for 
gotten your trick of making everybody's 
troubles your own. Don’t think about it; 
it is only Just now and then that I .let the 
blues get hold of me like this,’’ 

“Why don’t youdo something to alter 
eT 

This remark was even more unlike her 
usual manner of speech ihan the last, 
Her voice sounded harsh and repellent, 
and it quite pained bim. He Jaughed 
rather drearily, and pushed his cap far- 
ther back from his forehead with an air of 
im patience. 

“T wish to Heaven 
claimed fervently. 
my present position, the inaction is the 
hardest to bear with.’’ 

And Thir, remembering the invalid fa- 
ther, called herself a hateful little thing, 
and had some difficulty in refraining from 
putting her hand within his arm and ad- 
vising him, in her overwhelming desire to 
comfort him, to “buck up and look 
alippy.’’ 

It was always her way, when under the 
influence of emotion, to fall into one ex- 
treme or another, and, since she dared not, 
in the present circumstances, be gentle and 
sympathetic, it would have been a great 
relief! to ber to indulge in an outburst of 
dowbright masculine siang. 

However, 


I could!’ he ex- 


ber sense of propriety re- 


Have you the | 


“Of all the miseries of 


She sighed, as if she were quite out of 
patienco with him, and held up ber hand 
that be might help her on to her feet again. 

’ Will you have some?’ she asked, hold- 
ing the bunch of tiny blossoms towards 
him, 
| But he shook his head smilingly. 

“Don't disarrange the posy. Tuck it 
into your sash as tt is.’ 

With a slight shrug of her slim should- 
6rs, shoe cid as he bid her, and walked on 
again, Presently she said abruptly — 

‘}) wish you would tell me why !” 

“Why | would not destroy your bunch 
of tlowers ?’ 

“No wby you would not warry @ rich 
woman,” 

“Out? His tone betrayed the fact that 
the return to this topic had disconcerted 
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that set me to wondering——" She stop- 


ped, afraid that he would discover how 
fast her heart was beating. 

“It wae like their confounded impu- 
Genoe, whoever they were !"’ he muttered, 
grinding bis heel into the soft turf. ‘I 
did not know I was quite such a fool as ail 
that—to let the whole world into my 
secret !"’ 

“Then——"’ 

“Ob, yee—it’s true enough! Because I 
had not enough bother on hand before, 1 
must go and add this item to the list 

“But why need it bea bother?’ asked 
Thir very sweetly, moving s little nearer 
to the angry young man. “If you love ber 
and she loves you, I should think it would 
help you to bear the other worries, instead 
of adding to them.”’ 

‘But she doesn’t.”’ 

“Ob! Hes she rejected you?” ‘No.’ 

“] see; abe is already engaged ?’’ 

“No. At least, I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know? Do you mean that you— 
have never spoken to ber?” 

“Yes. How could I speak to her? Have 
I anytbing to make it worth a woman’s 
while to be civil to me? There—for good- 
ness’ sake, let us drop this nonsense! I 
don’t know how I came to be drawn into 
talking ofitatall. Shall we go back ?”’ 

‘Certainly!’ said Thir, with alacrity, 
but atthe same time not attempting to 
move. “I wish I could persuade you to 
tell me the—the lady’s name, Mr. Cam- 
bray.’”’ 

‘‘No—I can’t do that, What good would 
it do?” 

Very gradually and very steadily Tair 
raised her eyes and met his moody glaiee., 

“I wonder if I could guess? May j— | 
try ?’’ 

“Thir—Mise Bright!” 

“Ob, Tryan, Tryan, how hard you have 
been on mé, my dear, my dear !’’ 

And, without either of them in the | 
least knowing how it happened, his arms 
were round her, her face was hidden upon 
his shoulder, and he was murmuring de- 
lighted »x pressions of affection in ber ear. 








CHAPTER VII. 


love hitherte, he was apparently will- 

ing to make up for it now. He held 
her to him witha gentle tremulous pres- 
sure, which in some subtle way made her 
comprehend what his previous restraint 
had cost him; and, when she cried out for 
mercy and put her hands up to her laugh- 
ing blushing face to shield herself from his 
eager caresses, he could not persuade him- 
seif to let her go. 

As for Thir, now that she had attained 
ber end, a half defiant shame had seized 
her, She would have liked to carry the 
interview through to its close with the 
samme reckless audacity with which she 
had started; but somehow things were dif- 
ferent now, 

Entrapping a sulky honorable young 


| KF TRYAN had been hard upon his lady- 





him. “Well, perhaps you were right, 
after all —perhaps [ am too stuck-up to ac- 
cept help from a woman.,’’ 

| ut if you—loved her?’ 
| whoiw ?” 
| 

| 


“ Loved 


“The rich woman.”’ 


“What nonsense we're talking !’’ he said | 


petulantly. ‘How can I tell what I should 
do then, Miss Bright?” 


“Ah! exclaimed Thir, as if she had at | 
last scored a point. “And, except that you | 


are so abominably stuck up, there is no 
other reason why you should not marry a 
rich woman ?” 

Asshe put this extraordinary question, 
she stopped and looked up into bis 
troubled face, 

“No,” he began; and then, meeting her 
steady relentless glance, he stammered, 
“That is—well—yes—tbere is another roa- 
s0n."’ 

“Well, ain’t you gcing to tell me what 
that other reason is?” 

He looked at ber for « moment with 
such a desperate yearning in bis eyes that 
she was almost on the point of putting ber 
arins around his neck and breaking down 
there and then. 

“Tell you the reason 7?” he said irreso- 
lutely. But he was not beaten yet. Thrust- 
ing bis hands inw his pockets, he moved a 
few steps up the bank and began to laugh 
ather,. ‘What do you mean by bothering 
me like thie?’ he cried, pretending to 
treat the whole aftairasa joke. “If you 
go on any longer, I'll run away and leave 
you here by yourself!” 

“Well, I was only wondering if—if there 
was another woman in the case,’ she said 
quietly, watching the frown deepen on bis 
face; ‘‘because | beard two people talking 
about you a while ago, and one said how 
bad you were looking, and the other said 
you looked as if you were in love, 


And | 


man into saying something that she very 
much wished to hear was all very well in 
| ite way, and needed a certain amount of 

headstrong boldness; but, when his re- 
| ticeence gave way in this sudden over. 
whelming fashion, she found ber pertness 


ing left to her but to become the passive 
recipient of his eager ad vanves. 


derly. 


made up my mind never to breathea word 
to you on this subject ?”’ 

“Of course | Knew,” she replied, with a 
half-shamed happy laugh; ‘‘that was why 
I made up my mind that you should! 


Oh, Tryan, what shall | do if you ever | 


twit me with my boldness? It was down- 
right borrid of me! 
how 1 ever did it!’ 

He raised her small alim tingers to his 
lips and kissed them lingeringly. 

‘I can’t think how I should have gone 
on living if you hadn’t,” he said, “J 
never know until now how miserable | 


have been these last few weeks—like the | 
blind man who does not know the full | 
meaning of the word ‘darkness’ because | 
he has never seen the light. I’m justde. 
lirlous with happiness, little darling! I 


thing I’m too happy! It can never last— 


something or other is bound to happen | 


“Be silent this moment!’ she cried, 
placing her hand tightly over his lips, and 
then laughing as be held it there. ‘Don’t 
you know how unlucky it is to prophesy 
evil when one is very happy? Let us at 
least enjoy this one hour of our lives,” 

‘And many another one too, piease 
Heaven !’’ 

They stood 
while the 


be whispered fervently. 
moments, 
leet Sang ils 


slient for 
Stream at 


50imé6 
their 


at a discount, and felt that there was noth- | 


“Litthe sorceress!’’ he whispered ten- | 
“How did you find it out? Do you | 
know, you midge of mischief, that I had | 


I can’t think now | 


sweetest summer song, and the sun that 
touched ita dancing waters bathed the 
lovers in a soft roseate glow, as bright, and 
perhapseas fleeting, as their great happi- 
ness. Some such thought as this occurred 
to Tryan presently, for, with a sudden 
gesture, which looked like the outward 
sign of swift mental pain, he raised bis 
hand and pressed her head closer to his 
breast. 

“] wonder if you know what an un- 
worldly thing you’ve done in caring for 
me,” besaid. “Do you think you can be 
really happy a3 a poor man’s wife? Really 
poor,I mean, mind! We shall have to 
start life at the bottom of the ladder, my 
darling. The mortgagees are holding off 
only because they know that the duration 
of my father’s lifeis simply a matter of 
weeks—or perhaps even days. As soon as 
he goes, the old place will be put in the 
market, and I shall lose even the barren 
honor of calling myself ‘Mr. Cambray of 
the Hall.’”’ 

“Shall you, dear ?’’ she murmured; and, 
judging by the tone, the prospect had very 
few terrors for her. 

She was careful however not to look at 
bim, for an expression of intense happi- 
ness bad come into her eyes at some 
thought inspired by his words. “And 
what do you mean to do, Tryan, when the 
opportunity for work comes in your 
way ?’”’ 

“T have always meant to take the few— 
the very few—hundreds that will come to 
me when the debts are paid off, and try to 
make a start in Canada; but now i hardly 
know. Would you give me two years’ 
grace, darling? Wouid you wait for me 
while I went out there and made a home 
for my little helpmate?”’ 

She turned her face to him with such a 
light of love and joy in her beautifal eyes 
that his heart leaped within him, 

“IT would wait twenty,years for you, 


| Tryan, if—it it were necessary,’’ she said; 


“but—but——”’ And then she stopped, as 


| 
| 
if her thoughts were too overpowering for 


words, 
She clasped her hands before her and 


‘looked at him with tears in her eyes. 
| 


| When he asked, in deep distress, what the 

trouble was, she could only shake her 
_head, smile through her tears, and gasp 
| brokenly— 

“Not trouble, dearest—it is joy! Joy 
enough to kill! Tryan, kiss me!’’ 

This command effectually drove all un- 
pleasant ideas out of his head for the time 
being. He grew grave again presently, 
for there was one point still to be discussed 
which he felt was an exceedingly delicate 
one—the desirability of keeping their en- 
gagement a strict secret during his father’s 
lifetime. 

‘As faras lam personally concerned,” 
he said fondly, ‘‘1 4hould like to shout the 
good news from the house-tops; but it is 
the poor old father I am thinking of. I 
would not willingly add one trifling pang 
to the sorrow of his death-bed. And you 
mustn’t be hard on him, dear. It is nat- 
ural he should think a great deal of me; I 
am all he has in the world, you know.” 

“Of course he thinks you the smartest 
all-round man _ going!” she avowed 
promptly. “In the circumstances, he’d 
be a poor sort of father if he didn’t!” 
| “Well, thatis just about it, Thir; and, 
thinking me such a wonder, he has always 
made up bis mind that I am to red3em the 
fallen fortunes of the family by a splendid 
marriage—s real heiress, you know. Since 
he has been so desperately ill he has 
| dropped talking about it; but, if he knew 
there was no longer the faintest chance of 

such a thing happening, it would be a dis- 
appointment—fancy your being a disap- 
pointment to anybody, my darling !—and 
so I—— +s You see how it is, don’t you? 

Excitement of any kind must be avoided 
| now, or——”’ 

‘‘] understand exactly, Tryan,’’ she in- 
terposed; “and Iam quite willing to wait 
your convenience. I should be a preity 
sort of helpmate—I like that name you 
have given me—if I was to begin by mak- 
ing adifficulty between you apd your fa- 
ther! Don’t worry yourself with another 
thought about it. There is only one as- 
surance I should like from you. You 
don’t share your father’s disappointment, 
do you ?”’ 

He murmured something of which she 
only caught the words, ‘‘Heart’s treasure,” 
but his tender caresses answered her; and 
she rested quite contentedly within his 
encircling arm until the sun had slipped 
out of sight below the horizon; and then 
she suggested that they should return to 
the house, and he acquiesced witb a sigh. 
But, when they were half-way across the 
paddock, she stopped to ask him a last 
question, 

“Just now you used the expression ‘4 
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rea! beiress,’ Tryan: bow mueh mcst a wo- 


man bave to come up to that description | 


pere in England ?” 

/Ob, opinions vary according to ciroum- 
stances! When I said it, I think 1 meant 
agiri with enough money to free us from 
debt and put the poor old Hall in thorough 
repair again.” 

“And bow much would that be?” she 
asked again, with ill-concesled eagerness 

“Rough'y spesking, from fifteen to 
twenty thousands pounds. Why did you 
ask, dearest? Were you wondering if the 
job was within your means, little giri ?”’ 

“Twenty thousand pounds!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “I suppose that is a good deal of 
money? Some day, Tryan, you shall show 
me your bouse, and tell me what you 
would do to it if you had that twenty 
thousand pounds; and we'll ‘make-believe 
very much,’ as Dick Swiveller’s Mar- 
chioness did, and try to persuade ourselves 
that we’ve the money, and that we’re 
going to start those repairs straight away. 
Tryan,” sbe cried, in a sudden outburst of 
wild spirita, “I’m so happy I want to 
scream! Won’t you let me chase that old 
cow round the fence a little, just to work 
off some of the steam before I go back to 
those ladies and gentlemen yonder ?”” 

Tryen looked at her anxiously, and at 
his expression of concern she broke out 
intoa peal of laugbter. 

“It’s all right,” she declared: “I won’t 
do anything outrageous, you'll see! Per- 
baps the sight of Dora Valiand will act as 
a sedative; it generally does. And, be- 
sides, 1 wouldn’t pain those dainty little 
aunis of mine—no, not even for that 
legendary $100.000! Come !’’ 

Mra. Poplett, ensconced ina snug cor- 
nerof the verandah, with the Rector at 
ber side, fanning away the swarm of gnate 
attracted by the bright l*emp light from 
the open window, saw the two young peo- 
ple come through the gateway leading 
from the stable yard, and smiled quietly 
at her own superior discernment. 

She had missed that particular couple 
forthe past half hour, and, though she 
could not see their faces in the gloom, she 
noted observantly their bearing as they 
came across the lawn towards the house, 
and, being a good-natured woman, felt 
sorry as she thought of the disappoint- 
ment in store for Dora Valiand. 

“Don’t you think that American is a be- 
witching little creature?’ she asked the 
Kector, a8 Thir passed in at the window. 
“If l were a young man, I should be over 
head and earsin love with her. Whois 
she? Do you know anything about her? 
Is she one of the rich American girls whe 
seem to be swarming everywhere just 
now?” 

“I think not,” replied Mr. Valland. “I 
havean impression that her aunts have 
givea her a home, rather tban allow her to 
goout inthe world alone, She is very 
helpful to them, and, though I know 
nothing of such matters, my daughter 
tells methat she is slways dressed most 
inex pensively.’”’ 

“It isa pity!’ murmured Mrs. Poplett, 
thinking of the look she had seen in 
Tryan’s eyes, and remembering Mrs, 
(treenbury’s account of the Oambray pov- 
erty. “Things so seldom go rigiat in this 
workaday world of ours !’’ 

Dora Valland was at the piano when 
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| The moment she left the piano she went 


straight over to where Thir was recount- 

| ing her fable of the cow to a convulsed au- 
dience of half a dosen, and in the first 
pause she interposed— 

“But why were you so frightened? You 
bad Tryan Oambray with you.” 

“Oh, of course I was not frightened when 
be came!” said Thir, with such meekness 
that Captain Miller, who was one of the 
circle around her, began to suspect mis- 
chief at once. “But how cruel of you to 
discount the climax of my story like that, 
Miss Valland! I was just working up to 
the heroic rescue by young Mr. Cambray, 
and pow you have let everybody into the 
secret beforehand !” 

“But he was with you all the time, 
wasn’t he?’’ questioned Dora again, in her 
anger getting reckless as to people’s opin- 
ions, caring for nothing so long as she 
badgered Thir into showing some sign of 
contusion. ‘Wes Tryan Oambry not with 
you the whole time ?”’ 

“What ‘whole time’?”’ inquired Thir, 
with an innocent air. ‘You don’t sup- 
pose young Mr. Cambray would have sat 
on the fence and watched the set-to be- 
tween me and that vicious old horned 
beast without strolling around to give me 
a littie moral support, do you? I’m not 
going to constitute myself Mr. Cambray’s 
cham pion—having known him for so short 
a time, I’m not suiliciently up in the sub- 
ject—and it would scarcely become me to 
declare that he’s a modern Bayard 
against the contrary opinion of those 
who have known him all his lite; 
but I'll give you warning that i’m pre 
pared to debate the point till my breath 
fail me, if you’re going to say that he’s 
capable of sitting astride a gate and look- 
ing on whilea slight girl like me is en- 
gaged in a wrestling-match with such a 
ferocious old crank as that cow of Mra, 
Greenbury’s! That’s so, Miss Valland!”’ 

During the laugh that followed this 
absurdly inflated speech Miss Valland 
eyed Thir’s vivacious little face with the 
bitterest animosity. Evidently it was im- 
possible to crush this high-spirited an- 
tagonist by fair means; and, as this oer- 
tainly was forced upon her reluctant un- 
derstanding, her lips tightened involun- 
tarily, and she thought the matter out to 
its evil conclusion. 

“80 be it! Then I must use foul means! 
Fair or foul as the means may be, I must 
gain the end! I will gain, let the cost be 
what it may !’”’ 


OHAPTER VIII. 


T WAS towards the end of September 
| that the news of Mr. Cambray’s death 
was brought to the ladies at Dale 
Cottage. During the weeks that had 
passed since Thir had wrung his secret 
from Tryan Oambray, the two young peo- 
ple had been so careful that no one had an 
idea of their secret except Dora Valland, 
and even she had ceased to suspect them 
lately for lack of supporting avidence. 
When Thir had given her williug con- 
sent to keeping the engagement a secret, 
she had never expected that the secrecy 
would become such a burden to her as it 
did in these early days of her lover’s 
trouble. With all the eager sympathy of 
her nature aroused, she longed to be near 





Tryan and Thir entered the drawing-room, 
and, before she wasabie to free herself 
from her duties as accompanist, Tryan’s 
services had been claimed by Teddy to 
help clear the entrance hall for dancing, 
and Thir was explaining to her aunts how 
alarmed she had been by a cow in the pad- 
dock yender, in explanation of her bril- 
liant color and general air of excitement. 
Dora had passed through an eternity of 
torture during the balf hourof Tryan’s 
disappearance. She would have made an 
atteinptto find himif it bad been possi- 
ble; but for once circumstances had been | 


too strong even for her resolute will. | 
| again without fear of transgressing the 
aivantage when Thir’s Cceparture had left | 
them alone together under the thorn tree, | 
had stuck to her side likea limpet, until | 


Pops, determined to make the mcst of his 


the move had been made for the house, 


and then, with an adroitness worthy of the | 
warmest admiration, he had trapped her | 


into formal introduction to his mother 
in the corner of the verandah. 

Here, under her father’s watobful eyes, 
Dora had found excuses impossible, and 
had had to endure a long interview as well 
a8 she could, rescue coming at last in the 
shave of arequest from Jean Greenbury 
to play an accompaniment. 

It was while she was still at the piano, 
with the undaunted Pops in close attend- 
ance, thatahe heard Tryan’s voice in the 
hall outside, making some suggestions for 


the better stowing away of the great oaken 
settle 





| other. 


his, if only for five minutes, to let him 
know how ber heart was with him always 
in bis loneliness and grief, how willingly 
she would have taken her share of it all if 


EVENING POST. 


Surely they could afford to act as their 
natural feelings prompted them, regard- 
less of the ill-natured comments of people 
they cared nothing about! There was just 
one other matter which prompted her to 
see him without delay. What if he had 
heard anything about that loathsome 
money of hers? What if his foolish pride 
had led him to take fright because of her 
riches ? 

This appalling prospect demolished her 
last scrap ef reserve, She would go to 
Tryan and insist upon his keeping faith 
with ber, even if, to conquer his pride, she 
were forced to appeal to his pity. If all 
other plans failed she would march boldly 
in at the lodge gates and send her name in 
to the new young master; but she would 
try other plans first. 

And s0, very early on the morning of 
the third day of the Squire’s funeral, she 
scrambled over the stone wall at the bot- 
tom of her aunts’ garden, as she had done 
on the evenifal morning three monts be- 
fore, and stole quietly through the dim 
plantations until she came to the grass- 
land, and, looking acrossa large smooth 
stretch of pasturage, obtained her first 
view of the house Tryan Cambray loved 
80 well. 

Seen trom this side, the old Hall was not 
& particularly imposing building; but it 
was picturesque and home-like, with its 
irregular windows and uneven chimney 
stacks—the sort of place, as Thir admitted 
atthe first glance, to ‘grow upon” one 
the more one saw of it. 

But, after that first glance, she thought 
no more about the building, fora smal! 
half-giass door just oppositeto ber was 
opened quietly from within, and Tryan, 
looking pale and haggard in the clear 
morning light, came outand closed the 
door gently behind him, making straight 
for the spot where Thir stood in the 
shadow of the trees. 

Tryan’s bieck-and-tan terrier, following 
closely at her master’s beela, scented the 
trespasser while they were yet only half 
way across the paddock, and, running for- 
ward, drew up ata few yards’ distance, 
every hair on her small quivering body 
bristling with anxions inquiry concerning 
the intentions of the intruder, while she 
warned her master of the stranger's pres- 
ence by a low continuous growl. 

As Tryan burried towards Thir, there 
was no mistaking his joy at the meeting. 
The flash of pleasure in hs eyes as they 
fell upon ber was worth all she had risked 
in seeking the interview, she decided with 
enthusiasm—was even worth one of Aunt 
Pgily’s gentie serious rebukes; and the 
eager pressure of his lips, with its un- 
spoken story of heart-loneliness, was 
worth the scorn of the whole world. 

The little dog, ber last faint doubt set at 
rest by her master’s reception of the un- 
known, sniffed round Thir’s skirts with 
soft whimperings and wagging tail, asif 
begging her share of greeting too. Tryan 
stooped and picked her up. 

“Speak to Sheelah,” he said; ‘she wants 
a cheery word badly. It was my father’s 
dog, Thir; she has been his inseparable 
companion through all his weary suffer- 
ings.’”’ 

Thir took the little creature in her arms 
and placed her cheek on its smooth head, 
and Sheelah wagged her tail feebly in ap- 
preciation; but she kept her large intelli- 
gont eyes on Tryan all the time, as if half 


_ Bric-a-Brac. 


A CHOKING Spipgsn.—There is a spider 
in New Zealand that usually throws coils 
of its web about the head of fts prey until 
the wretched victim is first blinded and 
then choked. In many unfrequented dark 
nooks of the Jungle you come across most 
perfect skeletons of small birds caught in 
these terrible snares. 


Tug Ant’s MoutH.—The ant’s mouth 
consists of a pair of powerful mandibles. 
Io the case of warrior ants, which do the 
fighting of an ant community, the man- 
dibles are the most prominent feature of 
the insect, They are so strong that when 
fixed in the flesh of an enemy the ant’s 
head may be pulled off before the man- 
dibles will loces their hold, 

ALLIGATORS,—The Indians of Central 
and South America firmly believe that 
alligators swallow stones for the purpose 
of making themselves heavier, and thus 
capable of diving more easily. From 
whatever cause, the fact is certain that al- 
ligators do swallow stones, it being rarely 
the case tbat a saurian is killed without 
one or more stones, sometimes of consid- 
erable siz3, being found in its stomach, 

THe TortToiss.—It is generally agreed 
among naturalists that the tortoise is the 
longest lived of ali animals, There are 
many instances of them attaining the ex- 
traordinary age of 250 years, while one is 
actually mentioned as reaching the un- 
paralleled age of 406 years. Notwith- 
standing these examples, which, of course, 
are exceptionally rare, the ordinary tor- 
toise only lives, on an average, from 100 to 
150 years. 

Sera Guiis—Sea gulls are cunning 
birds. Recently one of them separated 
from several companions, and took his 
position on a log resting in the water. 
The under side of the log was covered 
with barnacies. The bird uttered pecu- 
liar cries, and was presently joined by 
several other gulls. A whispered con- 
versation seemed to ensue, and then all 
the birds stood in a line on one side of the 
log, near the water. Their weight caused 
the log to revolve until the barnacie side 
was uppermost. 

OLv LaMP-Posts.—Some of the London 
lamp posts are coeval with the general in. 
troduction of gas to London streets in 
1816, and many that are now standing 
were first raised in their places when 
George 1V. was king. Along Regent 
Street are many of that era, of a some- 
what curious classic design, with Roman 
fasces done ip iron. In Waterloo Place 
there is a partly modernized lamp-post of 
William IV.’s time, as his number and 
initials testify on the pedestal of it. 


Goats AS LEADERS.—In Switzerland 
and other mountainous countries the goat 
leads long strings of anima‘s daily to and 
from the mountains, but it is in South 
Africa that it is regularly kept and em- 
ployed as a leador of flocks of sheep, 
Should a blinding storm of rain or hail 
drive the silly sheep before it, or cause 
them to huddle together in a corner, 80 as 
to suffocate each other, the trained goat 
will wake them up, and by a method beat 
known to himself will induce them to 
follow him toa place of safety. 

“Giass Houses.’’—The old saying, 
“Those who live in glass houses should 








fearful that he meant to desert her. 
‘““You’ve been wanting me, Tryan,’’ said | 





it had been possible. But it could not be, 
and she had to resign herself as well as | 
she could to the observance of les conven- | 
ances. 

And so the mellow September days 
drifted past one by one, until the time, 
came to dispense with that poor outward 
sign of respect for the dead, the closely- 
drawn window-blind, and the Quilter’s 
Common people could let the soft au- 
tumnal sunshine intotheir front rooms 


proprieties. 

Denis Cambray was laid to his final rest, 
at peace at lastafter all the turmoil and 
heart-breakings of an unusually tempest- 
uous life, and still Thirza Bright’s heart 
ached in vain for an opportunity of show- 
ing her sympathy witb her lover. 

At last, when three whole days had 
passed since the funeral without asigu 
from Tryan, her longing grew too much 
for her and conquered her prudence, 

Tryan would not come to her; then she 
would go to him! Of course there were 
folk in the world who would call such a 
proceeding improper and unladylike, 
perhaps even unmaidenly; but, after all, 
what did the opinion of such people matter 
to her and Tryan? Sbe knew and he 
knew exactly how they felt towards each 


| constantly. ut 


Thir gently, setting the dog down and | 
putting a rather timid hand up to her | 
lover’s shoulder; ‘“‘you’ve been brooding | 
too much, dear. You mustn’tdo itany 
more, Now ia the time to show the stuf! 
you’re made of. And for him—your father, 
Tryan—you must think moreof his re 
lease than your own loss, dearest.” 
‘“Yes—!I do t! at,’’ he replied heavily, his 
sorrowful gaze wandering away to the 
pleasant old gray-stone house, as if he 
looked at the face of a faithful friend on 
the eve of a — separation—'I do that 
t is everything together, 
Thir. It isnot only the loss of him; it Is 
the knowledge that everything I have 
cared for goes with him—the home, the 
old servants, the poor dumb brutes, the 
| very life itself—all has to go. Itis @ sort 
| of death in itself, this rooting up of the 
| last remnants of the old life.” 

“But it ia also the beginning of a new 
lite, dear,’’ she reminded him softly, long- 
ing to smooth away the lines of pain on 
his brow, yearning to kiss away the sor- 
rowful ——e of his lips, and only with- 
held by the innate delicacy which warned 
her that his love for her, #o lately born, 
might seem of trifling importance in this 
hour of acute grief. So she checked the 
loving impulse, and went on gently, ‘lat 
us hope itis the beginning of a brighter, 
more helpful life than tbe old one, dear 
It shall be, if any effort of mine car help 
to make it so, Tryan !’’ 

TO BE OONTINUED., | 





not throw stones,’’ originated at the 


| union of the crowns, when London was 


for the first time inundated with Scotch- 
men. Jealous of their invasion, the Duke 


| of Buckingham organized a movement 


against them, and parties were formed for 
the purpose of breaking the windows ol 
their abodes. Ky the way of retaliation, a 


| number of Scotchmen smashed the win- 
| dows of the duke’s mansion, known as 


the ‘‘Gjlass House,’’ Martin’sfields, and 
on bis complaining to the king, bis maj- 
eosty replied : ‘‘Steenie, Steenie, those wha 
live in glass houses should be carefu’ how 
they fling staines.”’ 

A CostLy MouTHrFUL.—A taste for dia- 
monds is @ suré sign of the height of ex- 
travaganoe, but the poor turkey who 
once dined off these gems was more 
sinned against than sinning. It beldnged 
to a jeweler who left the bird, which was 
tame, in his shop. The pangs of hunger 
overcoming the turkey, it swallowed the 
best part of the tray of diamonds, with- 
out feeling less hungry thon before. So it 
managed to escape from the place, and in 
due course it was caught and killed and 
prepared for the table. During these 
operations the cook was astounded when 


he came across @ nice cluster of diamonds 
which he placed in the safe keeping of a 
lawyer. ‘Tne man of law advertised the 
wonole matter in the newspapers, and thus 
the jeweler again acquired the diamonds, 
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think a man need be ashamed of having s strained her, and they walked the length 
| of the paddock in an uapbroken silence. 

“Hear, hear!’ cried Tryan from his cor- | During their pleasant acquaintance auch & 
ner, and then mumbled an abject ! beg thing had never happened before, thanks 
your pardon—I didn’t mean it,"as Thir | to Thir’s unflagging vivecity; bat, from 


“I forgot my place | some 
quality bad deserted her this afternoon, 
and the knowledge that it bad, that she 


mother who is fond of him ![’"’ 


turned towards him. 
for a moment. ‘Young Mr, Cambray’ 
should not speak until he is spoken to.’’ 

“You ridiculous creature!’ she said, 
laughing at bis nonsense. ‘Teddy, take 
me away from him, will you?” 

At this Tryan sprang up in mock alarm, 

“Don’t leave me here with those two!” 
be wuttered impioringly. “Pope will 
pul verise me if | stay bere and spoil sport 
Take me with you, please, Miss Bright!’ 

‘I bave to go and play,’ said Teddy 
ruefully; ‘they are waiting for me to be. 
xin, I may, Tryan, you might goand take 
my place,’’ 

“I'll see you farther first!’ returned 
Tryan calmly. ‘Ask Pops.” 

“Oh, Pops,” exclaimed Teddy, ina tone 
of intense disgust, glancing bebind him at 
that infatuated youth, who had taken 
Thir’s chair and drawn it up in front of 
Mins Valland, as if be were determined to 
shut off all the rest of the world and have 
her to himself—''Pops is spoilt for the 
afternoon! I suppose I shall have to play 
mysell; though | would far rather take 
you down to the brook, Misa Bright, and 
show you the place where Tryan jumped 
in to the rescue of Jean's pug pup about 
twelve yearsago. Now he'll be able to 
show you bimeelf, while I’m doing my 
duty as the son of the house, All right 
I'm coming!’ he cried out in reply to 
Jean's imperious summons. ‘Don't lose 
yourself with Miss Bright, Tryan; Muriel 
will want you to help with the singing 
when t gete dusk !’’—and he ran off, un 
willingiy enough, in the direction of the 
courts 

“Shall we go down to the brook,’’ in 
quired Tryan gravely, “or would you pre 
ser to remain where there is a chance of 
an introduction to another presentable—’’ 

“If you say that word again, I won't 
apeak to you for # year!’ cried Thir. 
“Take me to see the brook, if you can 
leave off being ill-tempered for a little 
while. What Is the matter with you to- 
day?’ 

“I think it was the sight of Miller's tan- 
dem tbat upset me first,’’ he answered, 
speaking so negligently that she thought 
he was «till talking nonsense, “It was the 


very double of aturn-out IT used to drive | 
at the old place in Ireland; the leacer was | 


the counterfeit) pres ntment of a little 
mare [ was particularly fond of. Are you 
shocked,’’ he asked, smiling sensitively 
as she flashed a quick questioning glance 
up at him—“shocked at my meanness ip 
envying another man’s good fortune? 
Oh, Lbavea good hearty growl at imisn- 
fortune sometimes, | can tell you, though 
I’m not often such an unreasonable foo] as 
to inflict my idiotic grumblings on other 
people! This is the way to the brook— 
through the stables and across the pad- 
dock. It is one of the prettiest little rivers 
imaginable. The Greenburys always send 
their new friends to see it. 
American love of pretty scenery, 
Bright ?”’ 
I think so.”’ 


Miss 


Have you the | 
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inexplicable cause, that usetol 


was not so thorougly mistressof herself as 
usoal, made ber alternately constrained 
and reckless in her remarks. 

“I suppose, now,’’ she said presentiy, a* 
they reached the sloping banke of the 
brook and she stooped suddenly to gather 


a great tuft of forget-me nots at the edge | Thir very sweetly, 


, “you’ ls generally tothe angry young man. 
catiees puvenshennintn, ith Or , one she loves you, I should think it would 


help you to bear the other worries, instead 


give you the idea of me? I think Il’mone | of adding © them.” 


called a proud young man, Mr. Oambray?’ | 
“I? Proud ?” he echoed. “What sboold | 


of the least proud men in the world! 
W bat have | to be proud of ?” 

“And yet, in your present circumstances, 
I reckon you would rather starve than 
marry arich woman?’ 

He flushed and laughed awkwardly, 
with a guilty air. 

“It would very much depend on the rich 
woman, you know.” 

“Ah, but that is just my argument 
Would you marry # woman who was wiil- 
ing to marry you because she had money? 
Now there’s Sir John Merton’s daughter, 
for instance,”’ 

He turned towards her as she crouched 
on the bank, still plucking her forget ine- | 
nots, with such a gleam of anger in his 
eyos tbat it was a mercy, as she told bim 
afterwards, that she did not topple back 
into the stream, and give bin @ chance of | 
repeating his exploit of twelve years be 
fore. 

“Who has been repeating scurrilous 
stories to you?’ he asked barahly. And | 
then, seeing by her look of astonishment 
that her mention of Miss Merton bad been | 
a mere accident, he checked himself, and 
added more quietly, ‘““No—I would not 
marry Sir John's daughter under any con- 
ditions you could name,”’ 

“Nor any other rich woman ?”’ 

“Norany other rich woman’’—similing 
down at her, with his temper under per- 
fect control again. 

She sighed, as if she were quite out of 
patience with him, and held up her hand | 
that be might help her on to her feet again, | 

* Will you have some?’ she asked, hold- 
ing the bunch of tiny blossous Lowards | 
him, 

But he shook bis head smilingly. 

“Don't disarrange the posy. Tuck it 
into your sash as tt is.’ 

With a slight shrug of her slim should- 
6re, shoe cil as be bid her, and walked on 
again, Presently she said abruptly — 

*) wish you would teil me why !” 

“Why |] would not destroy your bunch | 
of lowers?’ 

“No why you would not warry a rich 
woman,” 

“Ont” 





His to:e betrayed the fact that 


the return to this topic had disconcerted 
him, “Well, perhaps you were right, | 
after all —perhaps | am too stuck-up to ac- | 


cept help from a woman.” 
“But if you—loved her?’ 
whom?’ 
“The rich woman.,.”’ 


Loved 





There was something so strange in her 
curt answer that, as he 
door open for her, he examined her face 
with a look of dismay. 


“Have I given you the blues with my | 
“T bad for. | 


senseless twaddle?’’ he asked. 
gotten your trick of making everybody's 
troubles your own, Don’t think about it; 
it is only Just now and then that I.let the 
blues get bold of me like this,”’ 

“Why don’t you do something to alter 
it?” 

This remark was even more unlike her 
usual manner of speech than the last. 
Her voice sounded harsh aud repellent, 
and it quite pained bim. He laughed 
rather drearily, and pushed his cap far- 
ther back from his forehead with an air of 
im patience, 

“IT wish to Heaven I could!” he ex- 
claimed fervently. ‘Of all the miseries of 
my present position, the imaction is the 
hardest to bear with.’’ 

And Thir, remembering the invalid fa 
ther, called herself a hateful little thing, 
and had some difficulty in refraining from 
putting her hand within his arm and ad- 
vising him, in her overwhelming desire to 
comfort him, to “buck up and look 
slippy.” 

It was always her way, when under the 
influence of emotion, to fall into one ex- 
treme or another, and, since she dared not, 
in the present circumstances, be gentle and 
sympathetic, it would have been a great 
relief to her to indulge in an outburst of 
Jowbright masculine slang. 

However, ber 


sense of propriety re 


held the stable | 


“What nonsense we're talking !’’ he said 
petulantly. ‘‘How can I tell what I should 
do then, Miss Bright?’ 

“Ab! exclaimed Thir, as if she had at 
last scored a point. “And, except that you 
are so abominably stuck up, there is no 
other reason why you should not marry a 
rich woman ?”’ 

Asshe put this extraordinary question, 
she stopped and = looked up into his 
troubled face, 

“No,” he began; and then, meeting her 
steady relentless glance, he Stat mered, 
“That is—well—yes—thbere is another rea- 
son."’ 

“Well, ain’t you gcing to tell me what 
that other reason is?” 

He looked at ber for « moment with 
such a desperate yearning in his eyes that 
she was almost on the point of putting ber 
arins around his neck and breaking down 
there and then. 

“Tel! you the reason 7?" he said trreso- 
lutely. But he was not beaten yet Thrust- 
ing bis hands into his pockets, he moved a 
few steps up the bank and began to laugh 
ather, “What do you mean by bothering 
me like this?’ he cried, pretending to 
treat the whole affairasa joke, “If you 
go on any longer, I’ll run away and leave 
you here by yourself!" 

“Well, I was only wondering if—if there 
was another woman in the case,’ she said 
quietly, watching the frown deepen on bis 
face; ‘‘because I beard two people talking 
about you a while ago, and one said how 
bad you were looking, and the other said 
you looked as if you were in love, And | 


ped, afraid that he woul 
feat her heart was beating. 


dence, whoever they were - 
grinding bis heel into the 
did not know I was quite su 
that—to 
secret!” 


had not enough bother on hand before, | 
must go and add this item to the list 
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: ; ” top- 
to wondering——" She ® 
hat set me to 4 discover how 


like their confounded impu- 
be muttered, 
soft turf. “I 
ch a fool as all 


let the whole world into my 


elt was 


“Then—’ ; 
“Ob, yes—it’s true enough! Becaase 


“But why need it bea bother?’ asked | 
moving a little nearer 
“If you love ber 


“But she doesn’t.” 

“Oh! Hes she rejected you?” ‘No.” 

“] see; abe is already engaged ?”’ 

“No, At least, I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know? Do you mean that you— 
beve never spoken to her?” 

“Yes. How could I speak to her? Have 
I anything to make it worth @ women’s 
while to be civil tome? There—for good- 
ness’ sake, let us drop this nonsense! I 
don’t know how I came to be drawn into 
talking ofitatall. Shall we go back ?” 

‘ertainly !" seid Thir, with alacrity, 
but atthe same time not attempting to 
move. “I wish I could persuade you to 
tell me the—the lady’s name, Mr. Oam- 


bray.”’ 
‘“\No—I can’t do that, What good would 


ee 
—=!|1 


sweetest summer song, and the sun the 
touched its dancing waters bathed the 
lovers in a soft roseate glow, as brigbt, ang 
perhaps as fleeting, as their great happt. 
ness. Some such thought as this Occurred 
to Tryan presently, for, with a sudden 
gesture, which looked like the Outward 
sign of swift mental pain, he raised bis 
hand and pressed her head closer to his 
breast. 

“I wonder if you know what an up. 
worldly thing you’ve done in Caring for 
me,” besaid. “Do you think you can te 
really happy as a poor man’s wife? 


| poor, I mean, mind! We shall have to 


start life at the bottom of the ladder, my 
darling. The mortgagees are holding off 
only because they know that the duration 
of my father’s life is simply a matter of 
weeks—or perhaps even days. As soon a 
he goes, the old place will be put in the 
market, and I shall lose even the barren 
honor of calling myself ‘Mr, Cambray of 
the Hall.’”’ 

“Shall you, dear ?”’ she murmured; and, 
judging by the tone, the prospect had very 
few terrors for her. 

She was careful however not to look at 
him, for an expression of intense happi- 
ness had come into her eyes at some 
thought inspired by his words. “Ang 
what do you mean to do, Tryan, when the 
opportunity for work comes in your 
way ?”’ 

“T have always meant to take the few— 
the very few—hundreds that will come to 
me when the debts are paid off, and try to 





| it do?” 


Very gradually and very steadily Tir 
raised her eyes and met his moody glanee,. 

“] wonder if I could guess? May I— 
try?” 

“Thir— Mine Bright!” 

“Ob, Tryan, Tryan, how hard you have 
been on me, my dear, my dear !’’ 

And, without either of them 
least knowing bow it happened, his arms 
were round her, her face was hidden upon 
bis shoulder, and he was murmuring de- 
lighted ex pressions of affection in ber ear. 





CHAPTER VII, 


love hitherte, he was apparently will- | 
He held | 
| her to him with a gentle tremulous pres- | 


| k TRYAN had been bard upon his lady- 
ing to make up for it now. 


sure, which in some subtle way made her 


| comprehend what his previous restraint 


had cost him; and, when she cried out for 
mercy and put her hands up to her laugh- 
ing blushing face to shield herself from his 
eager caresses, he could not persuade him- 
seif to let her go. 

As for Thir, now that she bad attained 
her end, a balf defiant shame had seized 
her. She would have liked to carry the 


| interview through to its close with the 
| same 
| bad started; but somehow things were dif- 


reckles@ audacity with which she 


ferent now. 
Entrapping a sulky honorable young 
man into saying something that she very 


much wished to hear was all very well in 


its way, and needed a certain amount of 
headstrong boidness; but, when his re- 
ticence gave way in this sudden over. 
whelming fashion, she found ber pertness 
ata discount, and felt that there was noth- 
ing left to her but to become the passive 
recipient of bis eager ad vanves, 


“Little sorceress!'’? he whispered ten- | 


Gerly. ‘How did you find it out? Do you 


know, you midge of mischiet, that I bad | 


made up iy mind never to breathe a word 
to you on this subject ?” 

“Of course | kKuew," she replied, with a 
half-shamed happy laugh; “that was why 
I made up my mind that you should! 
Oh, Tryan, what shall | do if you ever 
twit me with iny boldness? It was down- 
right horrid of me! I can’t think now 
how | ever did it!’ 

He raised her small! alim fingers to his 
lips and kissed them lingeringly. 

“IT can’t think how I abould have gone 
on living if you hadn’t,” he said, «J 
never know until now how miserable | 
have been these last few weeks—like the 
blind man who does not know the full 
meaning of the word ‘darkness’ because 
he has never seen the light. I’m juat de 
lirlous with happiness, little darling! [| 
think I’m too happy! 
something or other is bound to happen 


“Be silent this moment!” 
placing her hand tightly over his lips, and 
then laughing as be held it there. “Don’t 
you know how unlucky it is to prophesy 
6vil when one is very happy? Let us at 
least enjoy this one hour of our lives.” 

‘And many 
Heaven !’’ 


another one too, 


be whispered fervently. 
hey stood silent for some 
while the 


Ppiease 


moments, 


5aDg ils 
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in the | 


It can never last— 


she cried, | 


make a start in Canada; but now 1 hardly 
know. Would you give me two years’ 
grace, darling? Would you wait for me 
while I went out there and made a home 
for my little helpmate?” 

She turned her face to him with suoh a 

| light of love and joy in her beautifal eyes 
| that his heart leaped within him, 
“I would wait twenty years for you, 
| Tryan, if—if it were necessary,’’ she said; 
“but—but——”’ And then she stopped, as 
if her thoughts were too overpowering for 
words. 

She clasped her hands before her and 
looked at him with tears in her eyes, 
When he asked, in deep distress, what the 
trouble was, she could only shake her 
head, smite through her tears, and gasp 
brokenly— 

“Not trouble, dearest—it is joy! Joy 
enough to kill! Tryan, kiss me!’’ 

This command effectually drove all un- 
| pleasant ideas out of his head for the time 
| being. He grew grave again presently, 
| for there was one point still to be discussed 
| which he felt was an exceedingly delicate 
| one—the desirability of keeping their en- 
| gagement a strict secret during his father’s 
| lifetime. 

‘‘As far as lam personally concerned,” 
he said fondly, ‘‘I should like to shout the 
good news from the house-tops; but it is 
the poor old father I am thinking of. 1 
would not willingly add one trifling pang 
to the sorrow of his death-bed. And you 
muastn’t be hard on him, dear. It is nat 
ural he should think a great deal of me; I 
| am all he has in the world, you know.” 
| “Of course he thinks you the smartest 
|all-round man going!” she avowed 
promptly. “In the circumstances, he’d 
be a poor sort of father if he didn’t!” 
| “Well, that is just about it, Thir; and, 
| thinking me such a wonder, he has always 
| made up bis mind that I am to red3em the 
fallen fortunes of the family by a splendid 
marriage—a real heiress, you know. Since 
he has been so desperately ill be has 
| dropped talking about it; but, if he knew 

there was no longer the faintest chance of 

such a thing happening, it would be a dis- 
appointment—fancy your being a disap 
pointment to anybody, my darling !—and 
so I—— You see how it is, don’t you? 

Excitement of any kind must be avoided 

| now, or——”’ 
“] understand exactly, Tryan,’”’ she in- 
| terposed; “‘and I am quite willing to wait 
your convenience. I should be a pretty 
sort of helpmate—lI like that name you 
have given me—if I was to begin by msk- 
ing adifficulty between you and your f* 
/ther! Don’t worry yourself with snother 
/thought about it. There is only one a 
surance I should like from you. You 
don’t share your father’s disappointment, 
do you ?”’ 
| He murmured something of which one 
only caught the words, ‘*Heart’s treasure, 
but his tender caresses answered her; sod 
she rested quite contentedly within his 
encircling arm until the sun had slipped 
out of sight below the horizon; and then 
she suggested that they should return to 
the house, and he acquiesced witb 8 sigh. 
But, when they were half-way across the 
paddock, she stopped to ask him # last 
question. . 
“Just now you used the expression ® 
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rea! heiress,’ Tryan: how much musta wo- 


man bave to come up to that description | 


bere in England ?” 

/Ob, opinions vary according to cireum- 
stances! When I said it, I think I meant 
a girl with enough money to free us from 
debt and put the poor old Hall in thorough 
repair again.”’ 

“And bow much would that be?” she 
asked again, with ill-concealed eagerness 

“Kougb!y spesking, from fifteen to 
twenty thousands pounds. Why did you 
ask, dearest? Were you wondering if the 
job was within your means, little yirl ?”’ 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” she ex- 
claimed. “I suppose that is a good deal of 
money ? Some day, Tryan, you shall show 
me your bouse, and tell me what you 
would do to it if you had that twenty 
thousand pounds; and we'll ‘make-believe 
very much,’ as Dick Swiveller’s Mar- 
chioness did, and try to persuade ourselves 
that we’ve the money, and that we’re 
going to start those repairs straight away. 
Tryan,” sbe cried, in a sudden outburst of 
wild spirits, “I’m so bappy I want to 
scream! Won’t you let me chase that old 
cow round the fence a little, just to work 
off some of the steam before I go back to 
those ladies and gentlemen yonder f”’ 

Tryen looked at her anxiously, and at 
his expression of concern she broke out 
intoa peal of laugbter. 

“It's all right,’ she declared; “I wcen’t 
do anything outrageous, you’ll see! Per- 
haps the sight of Dora Valiand will act as 
a sedative; it generally does. And, be- 
sides, 1 wouldn’t pain those dainty little 
aunts of mine—no, not even for that 
legendary 100.000! Come !”” 

Mra. Poplett, ensconced ina snug cor- 
ner of the verandah, with the Rector at 
ber side, fanning away the swarm of gnats 
attracted by the bright l»mp light from 
the open window, saw the two young peo- 
ple come through the gateway leading 
from the stable yard, and smiled quietly 
at ber own superior discernment. 

She had missed that particular couple 
forthe past balf hour, and, though she 
could not see their faces in the gloom, she 
noted observaptly their bearing as they 
came across the lawn towards the house, 
and, being a good-natured woman, felt 
sorry a8 she thought of the disappoint 
ment in store for Dora Valland. 

‘‘Don’t you think that American is a be- 
witching little creature?’’? she asked the 
Rector, as Thir passed in at the window. 
“If | were a young man, I should be over 
head and earsin love with her, Who is 
she? Do you know anything about her? 
Is she one of the rich American girls whe 
seem to be swarming everywhere just 
now ?”’ 

“I think not,” replied Mr. Valland. “I 
have an impression that her aunts have 
givea her a home, rather tban allow her to 
goout inthe world alone, She is very 
helpful to them, and, though I know 
nothing of such matters, my daughter 
tells metbat she is always dressed most 
inexpensively.” 

“It isa pity!’ murmured Mrs. Poplett, 
thinking of the look she had seen in 
Tryan’s eyes, and remembering Mrs. 
(treenbury’s account of the Oambray pov- 
erty. “Things so seldom go right in this 
workaday world of ours !’’ 

Dora Valland was at the piano when 
Tryan and Thir entered the drawing-room, 
and, before she wasable to free herself | 
from her duties as accompanist, Tryan’s 
services had been claimed by Teddy to 
help clear the entrance hall for dancing, 
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The moment she left the piano she went 

straight over to where Thir was recount- 

| Ing her fable of the cow to a convulsed au- 

_dience of half a dosen, and in the first 
pause she interposed— 

“Bat why were you so frightened ? You 
bad Tryan Oambray with you.” 

“Oh, of course I was not frightened when 
be came!” said Thir, with such meekness 
that Captain Miller, who was one of the 
circle around her, began to suspect mis- 
chief at once. “But how cruel of you to 
discount the climax of my story like that, 
Miss Valland! I was just working up to 
the heroic rescue by young Mr. Cambray, 
and now you have let everybody into the 
secret beforehand !”’ 

“But he was with you all the time, 
wasn’t he?’ questioned Dora again, in her 
anger getting reckless as to people’s opin- 
ions, caring for nothing so long as she 
badgered Thir into showing some sign of 
contusion. ‘‘Was Tryan Cambry not with 
you the whole time ?”’ 

“What ‘whole time’?”’ inquired Thir, 
with an innocent air. ‘You don’t sup- 
pose young Mr. Cambray would have sat 
on the fence and watched the set-to be- 
tween me and that vicious old horned 
beast without strolling around to give me 
a little moral support, do you? I’m not 
going to constitute myself Mr. Cambray’s 
cham pion—having known him for so short 
a time, I’m not sufliciently up in the sub- 
ject—and it would scarcely become me to 
declare that he’s a modern Bayard 
against the contrary opinion of those 
who have known him all his lite; 
but I’ll give you warning that I’m pre 
pared to debate the point till my breath 
fail me, if you’re going to say that he’s 
capable of sitting astride a gate and look- 
ing on while a slight girl like me is en- 
gaged in a wrestiing-match with such a 
ferocious old crank as that cow of Mrs. 
Greenbury’s! That’s so, Miss Valland!’’ 

During the laugh that followed this 
absurdly inflated speech Miss Valland 
eyed Thir’s vivacious little face with the 
bitterest animosity. Evidently it was im- 
possibile to crush this high-spirited an- 
tagonist by fair means; and, as this cer- 
tainly was forced upon her reluctant un- 
derstanding, her lips tightened involun- 
tarily, and she thought the matter out to 
its evil conclusion. 

“80 be it! Then I must use foul means! 
Fair or foul as the means may be, I must 
gain the end! I will gain, let the cost be 
what it may !’’ 


OHAPTER VIII. 


T WAS towards the end of September 
that the news of Mr. Cambray’s death 
was brought to the ladies at Dale 

Cottage. During the weeks that had 
passed since Thir had wrung his secret 
trom Tryan Oambray, the two young peo- 
ple bad been so careful that no one had an 
idea of their secret except Dora Valland, 
and even she had ceased to suspect them 
lately for lack of supporting evidence, 

When Thir had given her willing con- 

sent to keeping the engagement a secret, 
she had never expected that the secrecy 
would become such a burden to her as it 
did in these early days of her lover’s | 
trouble. With all the eager sympathy of 
her nature aroused, she longed to be near 
his, if only for five minutes, to let him | 
know how her heart was with him always | 
in bis loneliness and grief, how willingly 
she would have taken her share of it ali if 
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Surely they could afford to act as their 
natural feelings prompted them, regard- 
less of the ill-natured comments of people 
they cared nothing about! There was just 
one other matter which prompted her to 
see him without delay. What if he had 
heard anything about that loathsome 
money of hers? What if his foolish pride 
had led him to take fright because of her 
riches ? 

This appalling prospect demolished her 
last scrap ef reserve, She would go to 
Tryan and insist upon his keeping faith 
with her, even if, to conquer his pride, she 
were forced to appeal to his pity. If all 
other plans failed she would march boldly 
in at the lodge gates and send her name in 
to the new young master; but she would 
try other plans first. 

And s0, very early on the morning of 
the third day of the Squire’s funeral, she 
scrambled over the stone wall at the bot- 
tom of her aunts’ garden, as she had done 
on the evenifal morning three monts be- 
fore, and stole quietly through the dim 
plantations until she came to the grase- 
land, and, looking across a large smooth 
stretch of pasturage, obtained her first 
view of the house Tryan Cambray loved 
80 well. 

Seen from this side, the old Hall was not 
a particularly imposing building; but it 
was picturesque and home-like, with its 
irregular windows and uneven chimney 
stacks—the sort of place, as Thir admitted 
atthe first glance, to “grow upon’ one 
the more one saw of it. 

But, after that first glance, she thought 
no more about the building, fora smal! 
half-giass door just oppositeto her was 
opened quietly from within, and Tryan, 
looking pale and haggard in the clear 
morning light, came outand closed thse 
door gently behind him, making straight 
for the spot where Thir stood in ths 
shadow of the trees. 

Tryan’s bleck-and-tan terrier, following 
closely at her master’s beela, scented the 
trespasser while they were yet only half 
way across the paddock, and, running for- 
ward, drew up ata few yards’ distance, 
every hair on her small quivering body 
bristling with anxions inquiry concerning 
the intentions of the intruder, while she 
warned her master of the stranger's pres- 
ence by a low continuous growl. 

As Tryan hurried towards Thir, there 
was no mistaking his joy at the meeting. 
The flash of pleasure in hs eyes as they 
fell upon ber was worth all she had risked 
in seeking the interview, she decided with 
enthusiasm—was even worth one of Aunt 
Pgily’s gentle serious rebukes; and the 
eager pressure of his lips, with ita un- 
spoken story of heart-loneliness, was 
worth the scorn of the whole world. 

The little dog, her last faint doubt set at 
rest by her master’s reception of the un- 
known, snifted round Thir’s skirts with 
soft whimperings and wagging tall, asif 
begging her share of greeting too. Tryan 
stooped and picked her up. 

“Speak to Sheelah,’’ he said; ‘she wants 
a cheery word badly. It was my father’s 
dog, Thir; she has been his inseparable 
companion through all his weary suffer- 
ings.”’ 

Thir took the little creature in her arms 
and placed her cheek on its smooth head, 
and Sheelah wagged her tail feebly in ap- 
preciation; but she kept her large intelli- 
gent eyes on Tryan all the time, as if half 
fearful that he meant to desert her. 
‘‘You’ve been wanting me, Tryan,’’ said 





it had been possible. But it could not be, 





and Thir was explaining to her aunts how 
alarmed she had been by a cow in the pud- | 
dock yender, in explanation of her bril- | 
liant color and general air of excitement. | 


torture during the balf hourof Tryan’s 
disappearance, She would have made an 
attemnptto find himif it bad been posai- 
ble; but for once circumstances bad been | 
too strong even for her resolute will. | 
Pops, determined to make the most of his | 
advantage when Thir’s ceparture had left 

them alone together under the thorn tree, | 
had stuck to her side likea limpet, until | 


and she hadto resign herself as well as | 

she could to the observance of les conven- | 

anoes, 
And so the mellow September days 


sign of respect for the dead, the closely- 
drawn window-blind, and the Quilter’s 
Common people could let the soft au- 
tumnal sunshine intotheir front rooms 
again without fear of transgressing the 
proprieties. | 
Denis Cambray was laid to his final rest, 
at peace at last after allthe turmoil and | 


Thir gently, setting the dog down and 


3 


_ Bric-a-Brac. 





A CHOKING Spipsn.—There is a spider 
in New Zealand that usually throws coils 
of its web about the head of Its prey until 
the wretched victim is first blinded and 
then choked. In many unfrequented dark 
nooks of the jangle you come across most 
perfect skeletons of small birds caught in 
these terrible snares. 


Tue Ant's Moutu.—The ant’s mouth 
consists of a pair of powerful mandibles. 
Io the case of warrior ants, which do the 
fighting of an ant community, the man- 
dibles are the most prominent feature of 
the insect. They are so strong that when 
fixed in the flesh of an enemy the ant’s 
head may be pulled off before the man- 
dibles will loose their hold, 


ALLIGATORS.—The Indians of Central 
and South America firmly believe that 
alligators swallow stones for the purpose 
of making themselves heavier, and thus 
capable of diving more easily. From 
whatever cause, the fact is certain that al- 
ligators do swallow stones, it being rarely 
the case tbat a saurian is killed without 
one or more stones, sometimes of consid- 
erable sjiz3, being found in its stomach. 

THe ToRToIss.—It is generally agreed 
among pDaturalists that the tortoise is the 
longest lived of all animals, There are 
many instances of them attaining the ex- 
traordinary age of 260 years, while one is 
actually mentioned as reaching the un- 
paralleled age of 406 years. Notwith- 
standing these examples, which, of course, 
are exceptionally rare, the ordinary tor- 
toise only lives, on an average, from 100 to 
150 years, 

Sra GuLis —Sea gulls are cunning 
birds. Recently one of them separated 
from several companions, and took his 
position on a log resting in the water. 
The under side of the log was covered 
with barnacies. The bird uttered pecu- 
liar cries, and was presently joined by 
several other gulls. A whispered con- 
versation seemed to ensue, and then all 
the birds stood in a line on one side of the 
log, near the wat®r. Their weight caused 
the log to revolve until the barnacle side 
was uppermost. 

Ov LaMP-Posts.—Some of the London 
lamp posts are coeval with the general in. 
troduction of gas to London atreets in 
1816, and many that are now standing 
were first raised in their places when 
George 1V. was king. Along RKegent- 
Street are many of tbat era, of a some- 
what curious classic design, with Koman 
fasces done ip iron. In Waterloo Place 
there is a partly modernized lamp-post of 
William IV.’s time, as his number and 
initials testify on the pedestal of it. 

Goats AS LEADEKS,—In Switzerland 
and other mountainous countries the goat 
leads long strings of anima‘s daily to and 
from the mountains, but it is in South 
Africa that it is regularly kept and em- 
ployed as a leador of flocks of sheep, 
Should a blinding storm of rain or hail 
drive the silly sheep before it, or cause 
them to huddle together in a corner, 80 as 
to suffocate each other, the trained goat 
will wake them up, and by a method beat 
known to himself will induce them to 
follow him toa place of safety. 

“Giuass Housses."’—The old saying, 
“Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones,’’ originated at the 
union of the crowns, when London was 
for the first time inundated with Scotch- 





putting a rather timid handup to her 
lover’s shoulder; ‘‘you’ve been brooding | 
too much, dear... You mustn’tdo itany 
more, Now ia the time to show the stuf! 


Tryan—you must think moreof his re | 
lease than your own loss, dearest.’’ 
‘‘Yes—I do t! at,”’ he replied heavily, his 
sorrowful gaze wandering away to the 
pleasant old gray-stone house, as if he 
looked at the face of a faithful friend on 
the eve of a ny separation—‘'I do that | 
constantly. lut it is everything together, 
Thir. It isnot only the loss of him; it is 
the knowledge that everything I have | 


the move had been made for the house, heart-breakings of an unusually tempest- cared for goes with him—the home, the 


and then, with an adroitness worthy of the 
warmest admiration, he had trapped her | 
Into formal introduction to his mother 

in the corner of the verandah. | 

Here, under her father’s watobful eyes, 
Dora had found excuses impossible, and 
had had to endure a long interview as well 
48 she could, rescue coming at last in the 
shave of a request from Jean Greenbury 
to play an accompaniment. 

It was while she was still at the piano, 
with the undaunted Pops in close attend- 
ance, thatshe heard Tryan’s voice in the 
ball outside, making some suggestions for 


the better stowing away of the great oaken 
settle 


| other. 


uous life, and still Thirga Bright’s beart > 
ached in vain for an opportunity of show- | 
ing her sympathy with her lover. 
At last, when three whole days had | 
passed since the funeral without asigu 
from Tryan, her longing grew too much 
tor her and conquered her prudence, 
Tryan would not come to her; then she 
would go to him! Of course there were 
folk in the world who would call auch a 
proceeding improper and unladylike, 
perhaps even unmaidenly; but, after all, 
what did the opinion of such people matter 
to her and Tryan? Sbe knew and he 
knew exactly how they felt towards each 


old servants, the poor dumb brutes, the 
very life itself—all has to go. Itis @ sort 
of death in itself, this rooting up of the 
last remnants of the old life,’’ 

“But it is also the beginning of a new 
lite, dear,’’ she reminded him softly, long- 
ing to smooth away the lines of pain on 
his brow, yearning to kiss away the sor- 


: rowful — of his lips, and only witb- 


held by the innate delicacy which warned 
her that his love for her, #o lately born, 
might seem of trifling importance in this 
hour of acute grief. So she checked the 
loving impulse, and wenton gently, ‘Lat 
us hope itis the beginning of a brighter, 
more helpful life than the old one, dear 
[It shall be, if any effort of mine car help 
to make it 80, Tryan !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. | 


men. Jeaious of their invasion, the Duke 


| of Buckingbam organized a movement 


against them, and parties were formed for 


Dora had passed through an eternity of | drifted past one by one, until the time | you’re made of. And for him—your father, | the purpose of breaking the windows of 


| came to dispense with that poor outward 


their abodes, By the way of retaliation, a 
number of Scotchmen smashed the win- 


| dows of the duke’s mansion, known as 


the ‘‘Glass House,’’ Martin’s-flelds, and 
on bis complaining to the king, bis maj- 
esty replied : ‘‘Steenie, Steenie, those wha 
live in glass bouses should be carefu’ how 
they fling staines,’’ 

A CostLy MouTHruL.—A taste for dia- 
monds is @ sure sign of the height of ex- 
travaganoe, but the poor turkey who 
once dined off these gems was more 
sinned against than sinning. It belonged 
to a jeweler who ieft the bird, which was 
tame, in his shop. The pangs of hunger 
overcoming the turkey, it swallowed the 
best part of the tray of diamonds, with- 
out feeling less hungry thon before, So it 
managed to escape from the place, and in 
due course it was caught and killed and 
prepared for the table. During these 
operations the cook was astounded when 


he came across a nice cluster of diamonds 
which he placed in the safe keeping of a 
lawyer. ‘ine man of law advertised the 
woole matter in the newspapers, and thus 
the jeweler again acquired the diamonde, 

















































































































































































OUR GUESTS. 





HY M. M. 





The door of being stands ajar, 
And guests will come and go; 
And sometimes we can scarcely tel! 
The true friend from the foo ; 
Thus must we, who would honor gain 
Be careful whom we entertain 


Then we should gather round our hoarth 
swoet Faith and Hope and Love 

Then Peace, with her attendants ail 
Aboutour home would move 

Peaceangels, Drightentog room and hall, 

And mingling honey with the gall 

Ah! we may livea happy itfe, 
Despite of strife and care 

For God hath made the bount ous earth 
And sky surpresing fair; 

If we, amidat our Joy and pain, 

Be careful whom we entertain 

eae 


OUT IN THE WORLD 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S 


MONKY,’’ “‘NORA’H LOVE TEST,’ “A 


BHADOW ON THE THERESHOLD.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(Continupp, ) 

“VOR the rest of that day he tried to em- 
| ploy bis mind by working at a Blue 

Book on a subject which be intended 
taking up during the next Session; but, 
for the first time, he found that his acute 
and active brain would not work. He 
could not grasp the meaning of the sen- 
tenoes; be forgot one line before he had 
finished reading the next. Sometimes the 
whole page of print disappeared, and in 
ita place floated the face which he bad 
come to loathe and dread with a hatred 
apd loathing beyond the power of words 
to deacribe, 

He rose from the chair 
head tightly. 

“Am 1 going mad?’ he asked himself, 
“No, itis the want of sieep! If I could 
these fancies’’—he shud- 
weak noss, these 
imust 


and clasped bis 


only sleep, all 
dered— ‘all this childish 
visionary fears would leave me, | 
gol some sleep to-night.” 
tle and the ear! dined 
ing, and Lord Averieigh remarked Stan 
nard’s BpPpoOaArAnce, and his lack of spirits, 








“You are right,” said the Karl, mildly. 
‘We will try and forget it; though God 
knows it will be hard todoso! We must 
endeavor to make the wedding as bright a 
one a# possible—ior Eva’s sake.”’ 

Stannard went to the library after din- 
ner, and attacked the Blue Book again; 
but it was no good. He sat staring before 
him until late into the night, then he went 
to his room. A smell travelling medicine 
case, which he had taken abroad with him, 
stood on his dressing table. He took out 
a bottle of chloral, but besitated before be 
measured out a dose, 

Someone has sald that anwsthetics are 
sent from Heaven. In some cases they 


may be; but in others their origin may be | 
in a very different place. Stanpvard knew | 
the peri! attaching to the use of chloral; it | 


is a drug of devilsb insidiousness. 

He drank his draught, and, for the first 
time, obtained a night's sleep; but he paid 
fer it in the morning witb a sickening 
headache, and nerves shattered into 
shreds, 

There were certain prepsrations still to 
be made for the wedding. He went about 
them like a man in a dream; the wretched 
drug clung to bim. 

He took another and a larger dose that 
night, but his sleep was haunted by 
dreams, and he awoke the next morning 
with a still deeper depression, and with 
nerves that were more ragged than before, 

But Eva was coming home that evening, 
and he must pull himeelf together; he 
drank champagne freely at intervals dur- 
ing the day, and the’stimulant produced a 
fictitious galety which sat upon him 


| strangely, and made him unlike himeelf. 


Hemet Evaand Lady Janet at the sta- 
tion, and, though in his letters he had 


| mentioned casually that he was not very 


aione that even. | 


well, both of them were startled by his 
appearance; but his pele and worn face; 
his evidently forced gaiety, which would 
have won the sympa'thy of @ woman who 
loved him, only increased Eva’s repug- 
nance, . 

Hw» dined at White Oot that night, and 
exerted himself to the utmost; but though 
he talked alinoet unceasingly, and laughed 
at Uimesina loud and strident way, his 
unnatural hilarity only served to en bar- 
rass the others, 

‘Stannard seems to have got the lover’s 


| madness On him to night,’”’ whispered Mr. 


“You appear to be anything but well, 


Stannara,’’ he said, 
Stannard started. 
He had eaten searcely anything, but had 

drunk pretty freely, though the generous 

wive had nelther excited nor roused 


} 
| 
| 


hi; | 


and he bad almost forgotten where he was 


and the earl’s presence. The inspector's 
words kept repeating themselves, in a dull 
and stupid fashion, somewhere at the back 
of bis brain. 

“Tam afraid | am not quite the thing, 
air,’’ he wald, forcing a sinile, “I! fancy | 
must bave bad a touch of feverin that 
beastly place | went to: or else I gota 
ehill on the journey home. Ishball be all 
right in «a day or two-—before the wed- 
ding,’ and be siniled again. 

“You have not very 
marked the earl; ‘Janet and Eva come 
home to-morrow.” 


much 


| hall, 


“It is 
Inan at 


Winsdais, mischievously to Eva 
the bravado of the condemned 
sight of the acaffold.’”’ 

Eva said nothing, but looked fixedly at 
her plate, ber heart beating painfully. 

“Only one day more, dearest,’’ Stannar 
whispered, as he took leave of her in the 
“If you knew howl! have missed 


| you, how | count the bours until you shall 


be mine! You are looking pale, my darl- 
ing; | hope you have not been doing too 
much in London! But never mind; we 
have a delicious, idle time before us. We 
shall leave this cold and miserable Eng- 
land, and in a few hours be in the sunny 
south. There you and | together, alone, 
will tind such happiness as only lovers 


| like ourselves oan dream of.’’ 
The picture thrilled him, and caused his | 


time,’’ re- 
| eyes to flash, his cheeks to redden 


“Yoes,’’ said Stannard, alimoat to himself; | 


“and the wedding takes place on Friday!’ 

“Nota particularily happy day,’’ sald the 
Karl, absently. “Why did you not make 
it Saturday ?" 

‘Because we could not cross the Channe!) 
on NSunday—because it was more con- 
venient. You don’t want me to put the 
wedding off, | suppose?” 

He spoke with an impatience and a kind 
of suppressed savageness which surprised 
the Earl, who had always found him so 
soft and bland of voice, But Lord Aver 
joigh generously attributed the little out 
burst to a lover's natural impatience and 
irritation at the mere suggestion of delay. 

“Certainly not, my dear Stannard!’ he 
said. “Your marriage day will bea happy 
one for ine as well as for you: though'’— 
he added, with a sigh—'l could wish that 
it were taking piace under brighter cir 
cumstances,’’ 

‘| am not to blame for them,’’ said Stan- 
nard, barshiy, .ad with barely concealed 
resentment. 

“No, you are alike suffering with our- 
selves,’ aaid the Kari, sadly 

Stannard tossed of! a glass of port, and 
pushed the glass from him irritably; it 
struck the edge of the tinger-glass, and 
broke off at the stem. 

1 think it would be well, sir,’’ he said, 
in a constrained voice, ‘if we were totry 
and forget the—the citcurmstances you al- 


jude to. The shadow they have caused 
bas hung over us long enough. It's hard 
it should be allowed to darken my wed- 


ding-day.”’ 





| 





with a! 


hectic flush; but his joy found no response | 


in Eva's heart. 

She lay awake that night. One more 
day and she would be a bride—the wife of 
Mr. Stannard Marshbank. M.P.; a rising 
man; Lord Averleigh’s heir; perhaps the 
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next bearer of the historic title. Most girls | 
would have revelled in such prospective | 


greatness, She shuddered when 


she | 


thought of it, and wooed her mind to dwell | 


upon the outcast—Heriot Fayne. 
Nhe came down to breakfast next 

ing looking very pale, and 

absenily and in silence to her father’s talk, 


morn- 








——— 





Lord Averleigh was still alive, but she re- 
trained. She rolled a cigarette for him, 
and left bim to dream the morning away 
before bis study fire, and she presently 
went out, for there seemed to be no air in 
the house, and the ceilings lowered upon 
her, the walls pressed around her. 

As she walked across the moor she 
paused by thequarry and looked down into 
it She was turning away when sbe beard 
footsteps bebind ber, and, looking round, 
saw Grace Warner. Tbe color rose to 
Eva's face. For was not this the girl 
whom Heriot Fayne had loved well enough 
to deceive? She bad seen Grace several 
times before this, but both girls bad 
avoided each other. 

Eva was therefore startled when she 
heard a voice say timidly and breath- 
leas! y— 

“May—may | speak to you ?”’ 

She stopped, and, looking over Grace’s 
bat in the way in which even the kindest 
and gentlest of women sometimes adopt, 
said coldly, and with some surprise— 

“You wish to speak to me ?”’ 

“Yes,” faltered Grace, with a timid and 
admiring giance at the blue eyes which 
were immediately afterwards lowered. ‘I 
beg your pardon; 1 do want to speak to 
you!” 

“What can you have to say to me?’ 
asked Eva, as coldly as before. 

“Ob, don’t make it hard for me!” 
pleaded Grace, faltering, ‘I have long 
wanted to speak to you, but | haven’t been 
able to tind courage. Every time I have 
looked at you you have looked away as if 
—as if l were not fit for your eyes to reat 


upon. I am bad, I know; but I am not so 
bad as you think! Won’t you listen to 
me?” 


“Yes, | will listen to you,” said Eva, a 
trifle less coldly. ‘This girl was his lover,” 
her heart kept saying. ‘“‘What is it you 
want to spead to me about ?”’ 

“You are going to be married to-mor- 
row,’’ said Grace, almost inaudibly. 

Eva assented by an inclination of her 
head. 

“You mean ‘What bas thatto do with 
you?’”’ said Grace, “And it basn’t much 
to do with me—and yet it bas, for I feel as 
if it was all my fault. Ob! if you would 
only not be married; if you would put it 
otf!” 

Eva looked at her with troubled sur. 
prise. It was strange to hear another 
voice utter the longing that filled her own 
heart, 

“Why should you wish we to put my 
marriage off?” 

Grace looked from side to side, help 
leasly, desperately, 

“Mr.—Mr. Stannard Marshbank is not 
what you think him,” she said impul- 
sively. 

“What do you mean?’ asked Eva, 

Grace wrung her hands under her cloak. 

“Oh! I cannot speak! I cannot tell 
you! | have given my psomise!”’ 

“Your promise? Whom have you prom. 
ised 7” 

“Mr, Dick—Lord Fayne!” broke from 
Grace, pantingly. 

Eva started slightly, and drew herself 
up proudly. 

‘What has Lord Fayne todo with me?” 
she asked, with a hauteur which only in- 
creased Grace’s agitation and distress. 

“Oh! 1 cannot tell you!” said Grace, 
“You think Mr. Marshbank is all that ig 
good and Lord Fayne ali that is wicked ! 
You think that he committed murder— 
killed poor Ralph. Hedid not! He did 
not!” 


—= 
if I were not fit for your eyes to rex 
and sometimes as if you hated me, I de 
not hate you! I want to save you, il 
can !’’ 

“To save me?” breathed Eva. «G 
words, her agitation, her deep emotion, 
communicated themselves to Eva. “To 
save me? What do you mean?” 

“To save you from Mr. Marshbank 
gasped Grace. “If you knew what he 
what he has done——” She stopped suq. 
denly, as if constraining herself, 

Eva stood with her hand pressed to her 
heart, and looked Grace steadily in the 
face. 

Because she was quite ready to hear 
anything against Stannard, she summoned 
ber sense of justice to her aid, 

“What have you to say against Mr, 
Marshbank ?” she said. “What has he 
done ?”’ 

Grace opened her lips as if to give the 
required information, as if to unburden 
her heart, then checked herself, 

“I cannot tell you!’’ she said, = «] bave 
given my promise,” And under the stress 
of her emotion her voice and manner 
appeared almost sullen, 

Eva began to freeze. She raised her 
head proudly. 

“I do not understend you,” she said, 
“You hint—insinuate—something to Mr, 
Marshbank’s discredit, You refuse to 
speak plainly, to accuse him definitely, 
Whatever you accuse him of | should go 
to him and tell him of it, and hear what 
he has to say. That is simple justice. Per. 
haps that is what you are afraid of ?” 

Grace was silent. 

“You say,” continued Eva, ‘‘that—Lord 
Fayne,”’ her voice quivered slightly as 
she spoke his name, “has made you prom. 
ise to remain silent about sometbing, 
something against Mr. Marshbank. Where 
is Lord Fayne? li he has anything to say 
against Mr. Marshbank, if he has an an- 
swer to the charge that ie hanging over 
his head, why does he not come forward 
and give it?” 

Grace turned her face away in speech- 
less and poignant despair. 

“Have you anything more to say to 
ine?’ asked Eva, in a low, sad voice, 

She waited a moment, then walked 
away. 

Grace’s wéll-meant attempt to save her 
had been in vain. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
N this, the night before the wedding, 
() what migbt be called the marriage 
party dined at the Court, 

A couple of distant cousins of Eva’s had 
cone down toactas bridesmaids, They 
were two bright girls, delighted at the 
prospect of a wedding, and still more de 
lighted with their important share in it 

They had never seen Eva before, for 
Mr. Winsdale, like most men of his tem- 
perament, carefully avoided his relations, 
They feil in love with Eva “right away,” 
as our foreign cousins so graphically 
put it; they told each other in the jargon 
of the day thatshe was “too lovely for 
anything;’’ but they remarked, while 
they were dressing for the party at the 
Court, that she wasa little too pale, even 
fora bride-elect, and that she seemed to 
take the business in hand more seriously 
than even it deserved. 

“Though I am not sure,’’ said the other 
girl, refiectively, with her pretty head on 
one side, “that paleness doesn’t suit ber 
style of beauty. That ivory complexion 





Eva's breath came fast. She drewa Step 


| nearer to Grace, 


listened | 


which flowed more fluently and gracefully | 


even than usual. 
“About this time to-morrow, my dear 
Kiva,’ he said, as he helped himself to an 


omelette, ‘you will be standing before the | 


altar with our dear Stannard, and I shall 


be called upon to maks the great sacrifice | 


of my Ife!” 


little more pepper on the omelette. “I 


He sighed as he shooka, 


| wish you would tell them not to put quite | 


| Stannard’s gain will be my loss! 


80 much parsley in these things. Yes, 
It will 
break my heart to part with you, my dear 
Eva; but it ls the parental lot, and i must 
bear it. You will not forget the lonely old 
man; you will allow him to come and sit 
in your chimney corner now and again, 
and witness your happiness? ‘We live 
over again in our chiidren,’’’ he qaoted 
gracefully. “But, after all, I must not 
complain; indeed, I suppose,’’ with a 
cynical smile, “I shall very soon be found 
guilty of alluding tomy daughter as the 
Countess of Averleigh.”’ 

Eva was about to again remind bim that 





‘Do you know what you say ?”’ she said, | 


with deep agitation, 
Fayne is innocent!" 

“Yes! yes!’ panted Grace, “But | 
must notesay it. I must say nothing. I 


“You say that Lord 


have promised him, and I will keep my | 


promise,’’ 


“You have promised Lord Fayne tu say 


nothing,’’ said Eva. ‘Does he know that 
he is accused of murder ?” 

“T don’t know,”’ 

“You don’t know! Where is he ?’’ 

‘1 don’t know; indeed, | don’t know!” 
sobbed Grace, 

“And you will keep your promise, 
though you, by doing so, permit an inuo- 
cent man to be consilered guilty !’ ex- 
claimed Eva, indignantly. “And you the 
woman he loved——” 

“No, no!” cried Grac. “That is not 
true! Ob! bow blind youare! Ob! if] 
could only tell you all | know! But I 
must not—I must not—until he gives me 
leave! If I could only pérsuade you not 
to marry Mr. Marshbank! I would do 
anything im the worid to prevent you! 
For—for though you do pot like me; 
though you look at me when you pass as 





always looks loveliest without any pink 


in it” 


‘‘Yos,’”’ said the younger, ‘‘she looks like 
a picture of Burne-Jones’—only beautiful, 
which some of his aren’t. Now, when l 
go pale, | look washed oat, as if | had 
been sea-sick. I wonder what kind of@ 
man Mr. Marshbank is—I’ve never seen 
him; but papa says that he is remarkably 
clever, and is sure to make @ great name.” 
“tis avery good match for her,”’ sald 
the elder girl; ‘he is sure to be ihe next 
ear]|,’’ 
“| hope she will ask us to come and stey 
_ with her when she is the countess—! have 
fallen bead over heels in love with her.” 
“And yet she isn’t a bit demonstrative,” 
remarked the elder; “she hasn’t even 
| Kissed us.’’ 
The younger girl made a grimace. 
“I rather think I like ber for that,’’ she 
said; ‘i’m not very fond of being kissed.” 
“Noram I—by women,” said the other, 
dryly; “the women who hate you most 
are always the most ready to kiss you.” 
“Thanks; retorted the younger girl 
with a laugh; “you and I will only shake 
hands for the future, if you pleass, Amy. 
Well, whatever kind of man Mr. Marsh- 


bank is, he isa very fortunate one. If! 
be simply mad 


were a man, | should 
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about Eva. Just fancy baving those eyea 


of bers looking kindly at you! 


wave think a great deal more of a sweet 


look or a soft word from an undemonstra- 
tive girl like Eva than they do from the 
ordinary run of girls like ourselves.” 

‘Speak for yourself,” said Amy, ‘l’m 
not aware that J grin and purr like a 
Cheshire cat upon all mankind. But you 
are quite right. I can quite understand 
any man losing his senses over her. Weil, 
| hope she will be bappy !’” 

“You say that as if you don’t think she 
will,” said the younger girl. 

The other shrugged her shoulders 
slightly. 

“Tbat kind of girl,” she said, “isn’t 
made bappy very eastly. This afternoon, 
while J] was looking at her, I fancied that 
| saw a kind of eadness in her eyes, and 
when she smiled the look grew more 
marked,.”’ 

‘Ob! it was only your fancy! Marriage 
isa serious thing. And then there is this 
dreadful business of Lord Fayne and the 
murder!” She lowered her voice, “I 
daresay she was thinking of that. After 
all, it isn’t too pleasant to be marrying into 
a family with such a charge hanging over 
the head of the eldest son. Is that the 
second bell? Good gracious—and I have 
not done my hair yet! Did you notice the 
way Eva had got hers? It was quite 
simple, and yet it looked—well, as I should 
never be able to get mine to look if I wor- 
ried at it for a week.’”’ 

Stannard Marshbank had found some 
little difficulty in getting a best man. 
Clever and rising man as he was, be had 
absolutely no friends; and it was only the 
prospect of a week’s shooting which had 
tempted a young fellow—one of Stannard’s 
acquaintances of the House of Commons 
—to come down to play the part. He had 
brought a young brother with him, and 
these two, in their adjoining dressing- 
rooms, were discussing the bridegroom at 
the same time the two girls were discus- 
sing the bride, 

“Splendid old place, isn’t it, Harry?” 
said the best man, whose name was Gerald 
Wilson, 

“Yes, quite baronial,” replied bis 
brotber; “and the Karl matches the place, 
He looks every inch ‘a belted Earl.’ But— 
I don’t wantto hurt your feelings, Gerry 
—but | don’t think much of your friend, 
Marshbank.”’ 

“You won’t hurt my feelings,” said 
Gerald, coolly; “and I don’t mind telling 
you—is that door shut ?—that I don’t think 
much of him myself.’”’ 

“| thought he was a friend of yours?” 

“Well—well, not exactly. I know him 
in the Hlouse, and I’ve sat on committees 
with him, and I meet bim at theclub, and 
all that; but I can’t call myself a friend of 
his. The fact is, Marshbank is rather a re- 
served kind of a fish, and he is not very 
intimate with anyone. I did hesitate a 
good deal when he asked me to come and be 
his best man—weddings aren’t much in 
my way—and l’ve never played the part 
before, Besides, as I say, it seemed rather 
rum being best nan toa fellow one knew 
40 little of. However, he made a point of 
it, and pressed mé, and said I might bring 
you, and a couple of guns——”’ 

“What atbing itis to havean unselfish 
elder brother!’ remarked Harry. 

“And Marshbank is asortof man who 
will havea good deal of intluence by-and- 
by, and | may want a snug place for my- 
self or you—you young eub,”’ 


“Thanks,” said Harry, from the other | 


room, ‘You couldn’t give me a white 
necktie, could you ?’’ 
No,” growled Gerry; ‘do you think I 


ain «a walking hosier’s shop ?’’ 


_ be was talking to us, be was looking down 
on the ground, or up at the ceiling, or at 

the wall either side of him; but when 
he thought we weren’t looking at him he 
shot a glance or two at you, as if he were 
trying to discover what you thought of 
him. No, I don’t envy his bride! But 
there is no accounting for taste. What's 
Miss Winsdale like, Gerry ?”’ 

“You'll see her directly. She and the 
other mourners are coming here to din- 
ner. I saw herin London. She’s one of 
the most beautiful girls I ever met, and 
one of the nicest, 1 should say.” 

“Poor girl,” said Harry. “1 suppose its 
the old story; she has sold herself for the 
prospect of a coronet. What a thundering 
shame itis! Here are you and I, as good- 
looking as they make them—at least 1 am 
and we might howl until we are black in 
the face, and we shouldn’t persuade any 
girl to marry us, just because we haven’t 
any oof,and not the slightest chance of 
coming inw a title.”’ 

‘Shut up you—you young idiot; you’d 
talk the hind leg off a donkey,” said his 
brother. “And, look here, don’t you 
come any of your tricks with Miss Wins- 
dale, You confine your flirting to the 
other girls; Marshbank’y not the sort of 
man to stand any nonsense, He looks as 
if he could be as jealous as Othello. So 
just you mind.” 

‘All right,” said Harry, with an air of 
resignation. “But I’m sorry you men- 
tioned it, for I should have enjoyed put- 
ting that fellow’s back up. But, now you 
have mentioned it, I’11 carefully avoid the 
bride, and confine my attentions to Lady 
Janet, who’s the dearest and sweetest old 
lady I ever met in my life. Yes, Gerry, 
my boy, you have always every reason to 
be proud of your brother, buton this oc- 
casion I mean to surpass myself, and fill 
you with humble gratitude for being privi- 
leged to belong to me.”’ 

But, though he had promiséd not to flirt 
with her, the light-hearted boy was deeply 
impressed by Eva, when he was intro- 
duced to her inthe dining room just be- 
fore dinner; and he found an opportunity 
of whispering to his brother, with a sup- 
pressed gruan— 

“Oh, my, Gerry, just fancy that lovely 


of the presents. 
girls saw her face suffused with color. 
She lifted her eyes tothe Earl’s face with 
affectionate gratitude, and then, obeying 
an irresistible impulse, she put both her 
hands lightly upon his shonider, and 
kissed him. 

The Earl was much touched by the em- 
brace, for Eva was not a demonstrative 
girl, and a kiss from her meant very much 


For the firat time the two 


indeed; and he looked down at her, and | 
| of the young ladies was singing, and 


patted her arm, with that mixture of fond- 


ness and reverence which is so dear to tho | 


heart of every woman. 

When Stannard came in, he, too, had a 
present, but he kept the case containing a 
very beautiful diamond heart in his 
pocket; he would give it to Eva when they 
were saying good-bye that night. He, too, 
admired Lord Averieigh’s presents, and 
while he examined them a glow of ratis- 
faction warmed him somewhat; the costly 
jewels were a kind of earnest of the great 
things for which he had worked, and 
which would presently fall to him. 


He held one of the cases in his band, 
and was dilating cn the exquisite taste 
with which the gems were arranged, when 
a footman approached him, and ina low 
voice said— 

“Mr. Jones would be glad if you could 
see him for a moment, sir.”’ 

The case fell from Stannard’s hand, and 
the jewels tumbled a glittering cascade on 
the fioor. He knelt down and picked 
them up, and so concealed the sudden 
pallor of his face fron. the group, and bis 
voice was quite calm as he told the ser- 
vantthat he would be with Mr. Jones 
directly. 

On his way to the library, he looked in 
at the dining-room, and helped himself to 
a liquor glass of brandy. Then he held 
out bis hand, and looked at it until it had 
become quite steady. To all appearances 
he was perfectly seif- possessed, and at ease 
ag he entered the library. 

Mr. Jones was standing in the middle of 
the room, and he closed the door after 
Stannard, and looking him straight in the 
face, said gravel y— 

‘*] must apologize, Mr. Marshbank, for 
disturbing you at this hour of the even- 





creature ohucked away upon that fe!l- 
low!” 

Stannard had taken half a bottle of | 
champagne in his own room before din- 
ner, and succeeded in concealing the ex- 
pression which had so displeased the 
younger Wilson. 

He taiked and laughed, and was, if not 
exactly the soul of the party, an admirable 
imitation thereof. He related some amus- 
ing incidents that had occurred during his 
journey; was delightfully attentive to the 
two bridesmaids; bandied repartees with 
Mr. Winsdale; was charmingly genial, 
and yet delicately respectful tothe Earl; 
and talked sport with Master Harry, and 
politics with his brother. 

He seldom addressed Eva, but every 
now and then his eyes wandered to her 
with an expression of devotion and pas- 
sion, mingled with something else, that 
was too vagueto be called fear and un- 
easiness, 

He drank freely, but kept a guard upon 
himeelf; and Harry Wilson was beginning 
to persuade himself that the look which 
he bad so much disliked, was merely ac- 
cidental, and arising from the naturai 





| 
| 


| 
| 


“Yes, though it isn’t the prover thing to | 
| did not hear, or saw something invisible | 


Criticis#6 your host’s nephew, I aust say | 
don't like the look of Mr. Stannard Marsh- 
bank, 


I should feel inciined to suspect that you 


And, judging by his countenance, 


| 


had brought me down to assist at afureral | 


instead of a wedding, Gerry.”’ 
“Same thing, usually,’ 


“And it isn’t only bis melancholy look | 


that I object to; there’s something about 
the (expression of his eyes that does not 
please me,’’ 

“What's it matter to you?” said Gerry, 
curly; “you bavn’t got to marry him,” 

“No, and I’m precious giad that none of 
my women folk have to. either. I 
shouldn't like Nell, for instance’’—Nell 
was their sister—“to marry a man who 
‘cocked as if he had stolen the silver 


*poon*, and was in continual fear of being 
found out.’”’ 


Rot.” 
No, it isn’t,” said Harry, with the self- 
nhdénce of youth, “for that’s what he 


“S (OOK like. Why, the man can’t look 
Sireight in the face! All the tims we 
" “Ving tea in the ball, just now, and 


| 


nervousness of a man in Stannard’s posi- 
tion, but when the ladies had laft the 
room, and the men were alone, he saw the 
look come into Stannard’s eyes once more. 
Once or twice in the middle of a conversa- 
tion Stannard would stop, or his attention 
would stray, and he would seem as if he 
were listening to something the other men 





to them. 

The Earl rose presently. 

“Do not let me take you from your 
wine, gentlemen,”’ he said; ‘I wish to go 
into the drawing-room, Stannard, please 
take my place.” 

When he entered the drawing-room he 
had some cases in his hand, and hecarried 
them straight to Eva. 

‘““My dear,” he said, in his simple, yet 
courtly fashion, his eyes resting upon her 
with a gentle smile. ‘Here are some 
things Janet bought for me to give you. I 
hope you will like them.” 

They ail gathered round her as he placed | 
the cases on the table before her, and 
when, flushing faintly, Eva opened the 
cases one by one, and disclosed the e6x- 
quisite gems, an exclamation of awed 
admiration and delight rose from the | 
bridesmaids. Their eyes sparkied, they 
held their breath, and clasped their hands. 

“Oh, Eva,’’ exciaimed Amy. 

Eva herseif was dazzied, and almost be 
wildered by the beauty and magnificence 


ing, but I thought you wouid Jike toknow 
tbat a steamer leaves London for Argen- 
tina to-morrow afternoon,”’ 

Stannard gripped the edge of the table, 
and bis face went white. 

‘What on earth has this to do with me? 
Why do you tell me this?” he demanded, 
wges to speak in a tone of amazed sur- 
prise. 

Mr Jones kept his eyes on his steadily. 

“[ thought you would like to take the 
trip, Mr. Marshbank,”’ he said, slowly and 
impressively; ‘‘Argentina is a very in- 
teresting place, and its people and con 
stitution well worth studying. The coun 
try is full of resources, and possesses 
many advantages. For instance, there is 
no extradition treaty in force there; once a 


aman gets over there he is beyond the | 


reach of gentlemen of my profession.”’ 


“] don’t understand,’’ said Stannard, | 


with an aflected stare. 

“No? said Mr. Jones; “I thought per- 
haps you might. Just think for a 
moment.”’ 


Stannard bit his lip and locked bard at | 


the floor. How much did the man know ? 
Not much, or he would arrest him instead 
of warning him. Yes, Mr. Jones was 
playing agame of bluff. Well, he, Stan- 
nard, could play it, too! 

“T haven’t the least notion of what you 
mean, Mr. Jones,’’ he said, lifting his eyes, 
but slowly, as if there was a weight upon 
the drocping lids, 

“All right, Mr. Marshbank,’’ sald Mr. 
Jones; “I’ve brought you this little bit of 
shipping intelligence because | thought it 
might be of service to you. Hutif you 
prefer to remain in England and marry a 
young lady who is as innocent of the 
worid, and of the wicked ways of men, as 
a child, why I can do no more, and can 
only say I am sorry for her.’’ 

Stannard forced asinile. It was rather 
a ghastly one, though it had something of 
triumph and defiance in it 

“If 1 didn’t know that you were an 6x- 
tremely temperate man, Mr. Jones,’’ he 


‘said, “I should be tempted to think that 
| you had been sacrificing at the shrine of 


Bacchus!” 

“No, | am quite sober, Mr, Marshbank,’’ 
said Mr. Jones; “I wish you good even- 
ing.’’ 

He paused at the door, and smoothed 
hig bat as if he were giving Stannard time 
to change bis mind; then, as Stannard 


neither spoke nor moved, Mr. Jones mur- 


mured— 
“Well, I’ve done my best—poor young 
lady !’’ and went out 


| 
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Stannard sank into achair and wiped 
the perspiration from his face. 

“What does he know?" he muttered. 
‘Something, or he wouldn't dare—— The 
steamer starts to-morrow; I’ve time to 
think Itover! If 1 decide to go—Eva goes 
with me!’’ 

He returned to the drawing room after a 
time. The presence of the young people 
had brought a cheerful atmosphere which 
had been long absent from the Court. One 


Master Harry was bending over her with 
that air of devotion with which he always 
commenced a flirtation, " 

After the girl had finished her song 
Harry volunteered, and performed a comic 
ditty which madeall of them laugh, and 
increased the general cheerfulness. An 
encore was demanded, and Harry was in 
tne middle of the last fashionable coster 
song, when a slight noise was heard in the 
hall. The door was flung open, and the 
tall figure of a man stood just within the 
room, 

Eva happened to be looking In hia di- 
rection, and was the first to see him. She 
uttered a faint cry, and tried to rise, but 
she seemed paralized. 

The Earl, who wassitting beside her, 
saw her agitation, looked towards the 
door, and sprang to his feet, orying— 

“Heriot! 


CHAPTER XL. 
ADY JANET echoed the cry with an 
| acoent of horror and terror, In an 

d instant her consternation had com- 
municated itself to the othera, and they 
stood and stared atthe tall figureasif it 
were a ghost. 

The Earl was the firstto recover him- 
self. He strode to the door, closed It, 
turned the key, and confronted Heriot. 

“Heriot! Can it be you? What are you 
doing here ?’’ 

Herlot scarcely gianced at him; he 
soomed to have no eyes for anyone but 
Eva, and the eyes burnt like coals in the 
pale, worn face. 

“Arn | too late 3” be asked, hoarsely. 

At the sound of his voice Lady Janet 
was released from the spell of fear and 
borror which had reduced her to utter 
helplessness. She roseand went to him, 
and clasped his arm, and looked up into 
his face as if she could not realize the 
actuality of his presence, 

“Heriot! she gasped; you, here 7’’ 

He let his hand fall upon Ler shoulder, 

“Yos, lam here,’’ he said. ‘Am I in 
time? Are they—are they married ?’’ 

The spectators exchanged terrified 
glances; no one seemed able to speak for a 
moment. 

“No,” said the Farl, “and your return 
may render the marriage impossible! 
Why have you come back to bring shame 
and disgrace upon us all?” His voice 
grew astern, “Why did you not rematinin 
hiding and leave us to try and forget your 





existonce ?”’ 

Heriot looked at him with @yes as astern 
as his father’s. 

“Ask mé, rather, Why | ever went?’ he 
sald, bitterly. 

The Ear! looked at him as lf he thought 
him mad 

“What is it you say 7?” hesaid. “Do you 
not know the charge that is hanging over 
your head?) Do you not know—have you 
forgotten—that you are accused of the 
murder of Kalpb Forster ?”’ 

“T know it!’’ said Heriot 

“And knowing it,’’ sald the Karl, hoarse- 


ly, “you can run this fearful rlak! Ifyou 
have no consideration for your own safe 
ty—your own iife—have you none for 
those whose name you bear? Have you 
not brought enough sorrow upon us al 
ready? Can you not be satisfied until you 
have covered us with infamy ?’”’ 

The two men, father and son, looked at 
@ach other; it aliiost seemod asa if they 


had forgotten the presence of others, 

“And you believe me guilty of a cow 
ardly murder?’ said Heriot, with a world 
of indignant bitterness in his voice, You 
ail believe it?” 

His eyes swepl the room, but rested for 
amomenton Eva's white lace. Her lips 
parted as if to utter the word “No!” which 


sprang frou: her heart; but her voice 
would not come al ber co;nrahd, 

“No,” said tbe Karl, “1 did not believe 
you guilty of @ cowardly murder—I aid 
noteven believe that you had killed the 
man, until you yours: von foxsmed it!’ 

“1? | confessed it? It isalie? Who 
told it?’ 

[TO BK CONTINUED. | 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


BY W. W. LORS. 





Through the darkness softly falling 
(iver hill and plain, 

There will come bright days of beauty, 
Fiowers will bloom again. 


In the lanes will bloom sweet roses, 
(on the hills the violet; 

Spring wil) dress the earth with blossoma, 
There ts nothing to regret 


Sally. 








BY 1. T. 





HE time was midsummer. A giriine 
T very plain and neatiy made cotton 
dress was standing by an open win- 
dow. Creepers twined all round the win- 
dow, some of them peeping into the room. 
Jemamine, monthly roses, and the deep 
waxy petals of the magnolia were amongst 
the blossoms, 

A light soft breeze fanned the girl's 
cheeks and brought into the room great 
wafts of sweetness from the flowers which 
surrounded thé window and which filled 
the beds in the garden beneatb. 

“Hoillo, Sally !’’ exclaimed a gay voice; 
‘there you aro as usual in one of your 
day dreams, What are you exciting 
yourself about this morning? It is 
neither choir-practising day nor school- 
treat day. As far as I can tell, there is 





THE SATURDAY EVENI 


Sally sprang from her seat at the break- 
fast table as she spoke; she was a tall, 
slightly built girl with cle r, open, brown 
eyes, a round face with rosy cheeks, & 
good-humored mouth, and a white, rather 
broad forehead. 

Anne was small, thin, and pale; she 
was generally corsidered Sally's inferior 
both in sppearance and ability, but she 
was far more reiiable than ber elder sister. 

The Erskines were not a rich family. 
Mr. Zrakiue had inherited a smal! farm 
from his father. He was supposed to 
manage it entirely himself. Whether he 
did manage it is an open question; he cer- 
tainly contrived to lose money over it 
year after year. 

Sally was the cstensible mistress of the | 
old farm-house, but Anne did most of the 
work and took more than her share of the 
trouble. Mr. Erskine was gentlemanly 
and inert. He was fond of his children, | 
but he did not like them to worry bim. 
He disliked undue excitement of any sort. | 
His breakfast hour this morning had not) 
been at all to bia taste, and in bis beart of 
hearts he owned to a feeling of regret that 
Sally shouid have got the scholarship. 

‘These new fangled ideas are the ruin of 
women,” he murmured as be walked 
slowly to the four-acre field. ‘Sally won't 
be herself for days after this undue ex- 
citement. What will be the consequences? 
Nothing fit to eat will appear upon the 
table. Those hard-boiled eggs I ate at 
breakfast are giving me indigestion al- 
ready. Ob, if women would but recog- 





nothing on—nothing whatever, and yet 
you look—— Stop dreaming if you can, 
and let us begin breakfast Do come and 


take your place at the head of the table.” | 
Sally Erekine followed her sister witb- | 


out another word. She seated herself be 
fore the tea-tray, and with a quick, rather 
impationt movement began to perform 
her office of tea-making. 

Anne Erskine cut slices of bread from a 
loaf, and scolded two round-faced, ruddy- 
looking boys. Mr. Erskine raised his eyes 
from a letter he was reading, and nodded 
affectionately to Nally. 

Shortly afterwards Salfy was heard to 
exclaim excitedly, after pouncing on a 
letter beside her plate: 

“J’'ve got the scholarship, papa. The 
scholarship from the ‘Minerva Magasine’ 
—thirty pounds a year for three years. 
1 am first on the scholarship list. The 
editor says 80; this is his letter. Ob, who 
would have believed it possible! Now | 
may go to Newnham or Girton.”’ 

“What does Sally mean by saying she 
bas got a scholarship, Anne?’ asked Mr. 
Erakine. 

“I'll explain itto you, papa Sally, do 
eat your break fast, and allow me tospeak. 
You are scarcely responsible at the pres- 
ent moment. Itis this way, papa. Sally 
and | have taken the ‘Minerva Magazine’ 
for the last year. You have noticed it, I 
ain sure, for I’ve seen you reading it, 
Well, papa, the ‘Mine: va Magazine’ offers 
a big prize—a scholarship they call it—to 


the girl who comes out first in a cer'ain 
competition. She has to go through a very | 


atiff training, and the person who ad- 
Judges the prize is a real professor,’’ 

“It is thirty pounds a year for three 
years. And six hundred girls competed 
for it. And it isn'ta prize; itis a schoiar- 
ship—the Minerva Scholarship. I'm dis- 
tinguished for life. Ob, do let me give 
you another good hug!” 

Mr. Erskine rose hurriedly to his feet. 

“I’m going out,” he said. ‘I ought to 
be in the four-acre field now. See that 
the boys go off to schoo! in good time, 
Anne. Sally isn’t quite responsibie.”’ 

He nodded in a gentia, affectionate way 
to his family and left the room. Anne 
hurried her brothers over their breakfast, 
and Sally, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
like stars, read and re-read her precious 
letter. 

As soon as the two girls found them- 
selves alone, Sally looked full at Anne, 
and said in an emphatic voice: 

‘Then the matter is quite settled; I go to 
Newnham in October.’’ 

“My dear Nally, you know how strong 
our father’s prejudice is,’’ 

“We must get over it, Anne. My mind 
is made up. | shail spend three years at 
one of the women’s colleges, and then 
start a career of my own.” 

‘*] don’t believe our father will consent,” 
said Anne, “and even if he did, thirty 
pounds a year would not cover your ex- 
pensea.”’ 

‘*No; but thirty pounds a year will help 
largely towards them; and then you must 
not forget I bave my share of mother’s 


money. I shall be of ageina few weeks 
now, and then the money is my own ab 
solutely. Oh, Anne, life seems really 


rth ast! 


we 


iving at 


nize the fact that they are sent into the 
world to be good daughters first, and 
good wives afterwards !’’ 

Ono his way home to early dinner Mr. 
Erskine was overtaken by a pieasant-faced 
young man, who owned a farm adjoining 
his own. 

‘“‘How do you do, Tom?” said Mr. Er- 
skine, nodding to bim. ‘Are you coming 
to join our dinner? I warn you, you bad 
better not. There'll be nothing fit to eat.’ 
And then he told him of the scholarship 
and Sally's succesa, ‘‘But you seein glad 
at the news!”’ 

“Well,’”’ replied Tom Rosas, “from my 
own point of view, | suppose I ought to 
be scrry, because she’ll be less inclined 
than ever to say yes tome. Still,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, carried away by a 
vision of Sally’s ecstasy, “I’m honestly 
giad for her sake, for she has deserved this 
prize. I'll come back with you, Mr. KEr- 
skine, and take my chance of a badly- 
cooked dinner.”’ 

‘“‘Tom,”’ said Sally, rushing out to meét 
her lover, and grasping him by the hand, 
‘“] kuow papa has told you, so I need not 
go over the news again. Anne and I have 
been arranging everything, and we have 





just written to Newnham for particulars 
| with regard to the entrance examination. 
If all is well, | hopeto enter Newnham in 
October. What's the matter, Tom? Aren’t 
| you delighted; don’t you congratulate 
me ?’’ 

‘Yea, Sally, I congratulate you.’ 

“Aren't you glad?’ 

“For your sake I am glad, but——” 

“Oh, don’t let us have any dismal! 
‘buta’ to-day. If you intend to be very 
nice and cheerful, and if you mean to 
take my part during dinner, you may stay 
and play tennis afterwards,”’ 

Tom Ross promised vehemently; he 
| would uphold Sally, and look cheerful, 
| and be as nice and as apparently delighted 

as if he were her brother; nevertheless, he 
could not help a queer sort of ache which 
| filled his heart whenever he looked at the 
| bright, excited girl. She had never been 
| more charming; her little saucy speeches 
were never more piquant; her quick, 
bright, sunshiny way bad never proved 
more fascinating. Even Mr. Erskine 
could not help smiling when he looked at 
| her; and the boys stopped devouring pud- 
| ding to laugh at her witty remarks; while 
Anne’s small pale face was lit up with ab- 
solute worship, 

But Tom’s heart would go on aching, 
for he felt down in its depths that Sally 
| was farther away from him than ever. 
She knew his greatest wish; she knew 
that he lived for her alone; but he was 
well aware that the event of to-day had 
put an almost impassable barrier between 
him and his hopes, 

After dinner Sally 
eagerly. 

“] shall be three years at Newnham,”’ 


addressed him 





she said; ‘‘we won't see much of each 
other during that time.’’ 

“No,” be replied sadly; “but if I 
thought is 

“Oh, please, Tom, don’t think anytbing. 
All my future career is delightfully pian- 
ned, and I must not disciose it at present, 
even to ¥ how happy I teei! I’ve 


only one slight thing leit to dread—my 


| turned !”’ 


| There’s Chariie looking unutterable things 
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little tussle with papa.”’ 

“By the way,” said Ross suddenly, ae | 
am told that life at one of the women’s 
colleges is expensive. You can’t manage 
to live at Newnham on thirty poundss 
year, you know, Sally.” 

“No, Tom; but don’t you remember, I 
shall be of age on the first of August, and 
l am then to havea thousand of my very 
own. That is my share of mother’s 
money. Anne is to have a thousand 
pounds alse when she’s of age. 1 mean to 
take some of that money to supplement 
the thirty pounds a year. Why, Tom, 
what is the matter? How white you have 


‘“}t’s the sun, I expect,” said Ross. 
“Let us go and stand in the shade, Sally. 
Did I hear you aright when you said you 
were to have a thousand pounds the day 
you came of age?”’ 

“Yes; that is the half of my motber’s 
money. Can you possibly know anything 
about it? How queer you look!” 

“The sun struck on my head rather 
fiercely. Shail we have a game of tennis? 


at us for not beginning.” 

“But do you know anything about the 
money?’ 

Ross did not answer; he seemed sud- 
denly to have turned deaf. 

Sally gave bim a queer, perplexed look; 
then, laughing off an undefined fear, she | 
enterea heart and sou! into the game. 

A couple of days afterwards she found 
an opportunity to acquairt ber father 
with her decision, and discussed the mat- 
ter fully while walking beside him. But 
he uttered a decided negative, and said 
she would never get his consent to go to 
college. And be found plenty of old- 
fashioned opinions to back up his decision. 

“J sball never give you permission to 
go to college; so you had better drop the 
subject, once and for all.” 

“Not once and for all,’’ said Tom Rossa, 
who bad been standing like a sentinel by 
the roadside, and who now nodded to 
Sally and joined the group. “I know all 
about the matter under discussion, Mr. 
Erskine, and it cannot be dropped in this 
summary fashion. It must be thrashed 
out, and you must give adequate reasons 
for denying Sally her very natura! wish.’’ 

W hat was the matter? Woy did Sally 
suddenly slip her hand out of her father’s 
arm, and give Tom Rossa quick, excited 
giance of gratitude? And then, why did 
the little coward put wings to ber feet and 

| run away? 

Tom linked his arm in Mr. Erskine’s, 
and immediately began to speak, and Mr, 

Erskine never even knew that Sally had 
left them. 

Two hours later, Mr. Erskine and Tom 
Ross returned together. Sally was pacing 
listleasiy up and down in front of the 
house. When Mr, Erskine saw bis daugh- 
ter he went at once into the Louse, but 
Ross came up to the young girl’s side, 
aud taking both her hands in one of his, 
said, in a voioe of some agitation : 

‘It's all right, Sally; you are to go.”’ 

She turned white when he said this, 
clasped her hands, and looked away. Sud- 
den tears of relief and joy filled her 
bright brown eyes, 

“Yes, Sally,’’ continued Ross, “it’s all 
right for you. You areto have the wish 
of your heart. You are to go out of this 
snug little nest into the cold world. You 
are glad to go. Ob, Sally, Sally, I hope 
the world will treat you well!’’ 

‘Yes, Tom, it will, it will. Oh, I am so 
excited 1 can scarcely speak calmly. I 
can scarcely thank you, dear Tom, but 
my heart feela tull of thanks. You do 
not anow what it would have been to me 
had this wish of mine come to nothing. I 
think I should have gone about with a 
broken heart. Don’t laugh, Tom; girls’ 
hearts can be broken when the wish which 
lies nearest to them is denied,’’ 

“When the wish which lies nearest to 
them,’’ ropeated Ross, in asad voice; “and 
is this your very, very dearest wish, 
Sally ?’’ 

He looked at her anxiously. His honest 
blue eyes gazed straight into hers. She 
returned their glance frankly and fully. 
Then some message with which they were 
full seemed to penetrate into her heart 
and give her pain. She looked away, and 
a quick blusb mounted her cheeks. 


———<—<—<—<—<—_= 


awered. A sigh which he ovuld not pre 


vent escaped bim. Soon afterwards he 
took his leave. 

That evening Mr. Erskine calied Sally 
to him, and said a few words to her, 

“I do not approve of your scheme,” he 
said, “but I yield to your wishes, i,. 
cumstances oblige me to deier my own 
feelings to yours. You can goto College, 
Sally, and turn yourself into one of those 
odious men-women. It is Rose’s doing; 
you have him to thank for it; the fact is 
you do not half deserve that good fellow’, 
honest aftection.”’ 

Sally pouted when ber father said this; 
she was in no mood just now to think 
much of Tom. The money would be 
forthcoming; her wisb was granted. In 
October she could go to Newnham, and 
then, hey, presto! she hed all the woria 
before her. Never was a girl happier than 
this one during the next few weeks, 

Sally consulted Ross about each step in 
ber future career. Should she goin for a 
wranglersbip? or should she take UP clas. 
sics ? or should she be quite modern, ang 
learn French and German 80 well that 
they should be considered her native 
languages? 

“I should like to take up every sub. 
ject,”’ she exclaimed once or twice in her 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Erskine heard her make a remark 
of this kind. He was the only one who 
never laughed or seemed cheerful about 
her prospects, 

‘Jo in for everything certainly,’’ he an- 
swered with sarcasm, “and fail. That 
sentence of yours was exactly what | 
should expect from a woman, Sally.” 

But summer days end and a very 
abrupt stop was put to this period of mirth 
and boliday-making. 

One morning Mr. Erskine did not 
make bis usual appearance at breaktast, 
Anne went up-stairs to see what was the 
matter. She found ber father luoking 
weak sand languid; he said his heart 
troubled him, and if Anne liked she 
might send tor their old friend Dr. Barnes, 

The dcctor arrived iu the course of the 
morning; be made a careful examination 
of bis patient, and then said some words 
to poor little Anne which startled her 
very much. Sbe managed to hide her 
feelings while in her father’s presence, 
but Sally found her afterwards in a state 
almost bordering on bysterics, for the old 
doctor had given Mr. Erskine only a few 
days to live. 

Tom Ross appeared on the scene asa 
matter of course, and was most helpful to 
the girls. He sat up night after night 
with the invalid, and did more for his 
comfort than any hired nurse could have 
done. 

A certain morning came when the 
young fellow appeared with a blanched 
tace, and asked for Sally. 

“Your father wants you,’’ he said to 
her. ‘He asked for you several times 
during the night, and now he will not be 
den:ed. I do not think he can live out the 
day, Sally; and+and—!I could not heip it, 
dear.’’ 

Tom’s look was full of deprecation. 
Sally wondered what was the matter. 
W hat was it that he could not help? 

She entered her father’s room in her 
white summer dress, the bloom of early 
summer in her cheeks end lighting up ber 
eyes. She could not realize that death was 
already on the threshold of the bome 
Every one spoke of Mr. Erskine’s danger, 
but Sally did not recognize it a bit. She 
felt sure that he must soon be wel) again. 
She entered the room now, hushed in her 
mood, but by no means despondent. 

“Well, dear papa,’’ she seid, her voice 
set a little lower than its wont, but her 
tone cheerful. “You have sent for m6, 
papa; I am so gisd you want me,”’ sbe 
continued. Then her eyes fell upon tbe 
gray and dying face on the pillow, and 
all further words were arrested. Sbe 
dropped on her knees by the bedside, and 
laid her blooming cheek against the dy- 
ing man’s cold hand. 

“I want you to promise me something, 
Sally,”’ he said in a barsh and broken 
voice. ‘I haye something to tell you, 
and 1 want fou on your part to make 
meé a promise.’’ 

“Of—of course, papa’”’ 

* * o 


That evening Mr. Erskine died. Theré 





“Tom,’’ she said, ‘you are the dearest 
and best fellow in the world; but I must 
have wy wish; i must go to college and 


learn all those things which make women | 


strong and brave and useful; those things 
which are now recognized as part of a 
good woman’s education. I have got 
brains, and I will use then; 1 must cease 
to be a doll.’ 


\ u were never 





was mourning and weeping in the house; 
| but, to the surprise of every one, Sally 
scarcely shed a tear. 

Old Dr. Barnes did not like her appe” 
ance. He said the blow had stanned ue- 
and that in reality she was feeling her ~- 
reavement much more than her sister and 
brothers. 

Something had certainly occurred which 
taken the May sunshiny look out 
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of ber face. Sbe made no confidences, | 
however, and spent most of her time 
moping in her own room. 

“| shall be quite glad when Sally goes 
away to Newnham,” said Anne, speaking 
to Tom Ross, “1 never did know that 
she was so much attached to papa. All 
the spring seems taken out of her life.” 

Tom made no reply. His own face 
jooked baggard and worn. He was the 
pest of brothers to Anne, but she noticed 
that he ceased to confide in ber. His biue 
eyes locked full of trouble when she 
spoke of Sally. 

Mr. Erekine was dead a fortnight, and 
Anne seemed siighter and thinner than 
eve: in her deep mourning. 

“By the way, Tom,” she continued, 
looking up at him, “we know nothing 
about the—the affairs.”’ 

“What affairs, Anne?” 

“The money. Wedon’t know how we 
are left; Mr, Johnson, my father’s man of 
business, promised to call to see us, but 
he bas not yet done so. I know that 
Sally and I inherit a thousand pounds 
apiece from our mother, but—— What is 
the matter, Tom? How white you look!” 

“Hurrah, hurrah!’ shouted a boyish 
voice. “Is that you, Anne, croning away 
as usual? Oh, and Tom Ross is with you, 
of course. Why, Tom, you’se looking 
pasty. George and | have had such a race 
over the moors. We met the postman, 
and be gave usa letter. It’s for Sally; it’s 
her scholarship, I expect. ‘The Minerva 
Magazine’ is written across the flap of the 
envelope. Lucky Sally, say 1! Wouldn’t 
George and I like to have a dip into that 
thirty pounds. What is it, Ross? what 
do you want?” 

“Give me that letter,’’ said Ross, 

He took it out of the boy’s unwilling 
nand, then taking bim by the shoulders, 
pushed him gently out of the room. 

“Now Année,’ said Ross, coming up to 
the young girl and speaking eagerly, “if 
you like, I’ll give this letter toSally. I 
expect Charlie is right, and that there is a 
check in it. If so, it will give me just the 
opportunity | want. Can’t you send her 
down to me here; or, better still, send her 
into the garden, where I can meet her.”’ 

“How white you look, Tom! and your 
hand tremblea,’’ 

“You know, Anne, what all this means 
tome. But 1 can’t speak of it even to 
you. Run, like a dear, and ask Sally to 
come to me,”’ 

Anne departed, and Tom went out into 
the garden. 

A great excitement was over him; he 
was shaken out of his habitual calm. 

The evening wus lovely, and the last 
rays Of a glorious sunset were fading from 
the sky, when Sally, dishevelled in ap- 
pearance, red rims round her eyes, and 
her bright hair pushed untidily back from 
her forehead, came out into the garden. 

She, too, was in black, but her mourn- 
ing partook of the disordered state of her 
mind. It was not trim and neat like 
Anne’s, but was put on carelessly, Her 
black dress did not become Sally. She 
needed light and soft draperies to set off 
her peculiar bright beauty. 

The girl who advanced timidly now to 
meet Tom Ross looked something like a 
delicate flower broken at the roots. She 
held her garden hat on one arm; her steps 
were very slow. 

‘See what I’ve got for you, Sally;” said 
Ross, 

He came towards her, holding up the 
letter. She looked at it with listless indif- 
ference. He turned tne envelope, and 
showed the words “Minerva Magazine” 
written across the flap. 

“It's the scholarship money, Sally,’ he 
whispered. “You'll want it, you know, 
dear, to help towards your expenses at 
Newnham,” 

“I’m not going,” she said, suddenly 
turning white as death. ‘You kaow that, 
Tom, and it’s very, very cruel of you to 
‘orture me,”’ 

“I thought you had some stupid idea of 
that sort in your mind,” said Kos:. “I 
ain very glad you have come out bere, 50 
that we may fully talk over the whole 
matter, Give me your hand, Sally—bow 
cold it is?—~Why do you turn away from 
me? Why bave you kept alo:f from me 
during these miserable days ?’’ 

“Tom, you know the reason.” 

‘Yes, my poor little love, I do know. 
Come, we'll walk up and down here 
where no one can see us. Sally, I did not 
want your father to say what he did to 
you, but I don't think he was quite re- 
sponsible tbat morning, and the know!l- 
edge weighed on him. I'd have given 
half of all I possess to save you from the 
trouble I knew his words would bring.” 

“I promised him,”’ 

Stleas voice 


said Sally in a slow, 


‘He told me all about 








f and I made my eediatain: I said I'd apes 
Newnhsm up. It’s not such a trial as 
you think, Tom,” she continued, locking 
steadily at him, while tears brimmed into 
her eyes. “The heart has gone out of 
mé, somehow, and I never could go in for 
& wranglership, or any of the nice things | 
used to talk about, when I felt fresh and 
springy and young. The dreadful thing 
about me, however, is thia, Tom, that I 
can’t thank you—you, who have been 
noble—yes, noble; but I can’t thank you.” 

“It wasn’t noble of me to do things for 
you. I'd give my life gladly for you, so 
you can understand that a little money 
means nothing.”’ 

“Father told me,’’ continued Sally, 
“what you hed done. He said he had 
spent the two thousand pounds which he 
bad in trust for Anne and me, and that 
you bad given it back to him on condition 
that he let me go to Newnham. He said 
that he could not die with the load of all 
this obligation on his mind. He said he 
must tell me, that I at least must share 
the secret with him. He said—he said’’— 
continued Sally, now bursting into heart- 
breaking sobs, “that my duty was to 
marry you, and not to be a learned lady.”’ 

“Oh, poor little Sally !’’ said Ross, gulp- 
ing down a catch in bis throat. ‘What if 
I don’t agree with him? What if I want 
you to be learned, and wise, and great? 
You can’t turn against my wishes; you 
can’t be my wife if I agy no.’”’ 

Sally began to dry her eyes with fierce 
rapidity. 

“Tom,’’ she sald, “‘the first thing to do 
is for you to take back that two thousand 
pounds. I know Anne will not touch it, 
and of course I will not.” 

*“‘] am afraid you are both powerless in 
the matter, Sally. Half the money is 
yours when you come of age, which will 
be ina day ortwo. Anne will not receive 
hers for over a year. You cannot give it 
back to me, my dear,’’ continued the 
young man bending towards her, ‘‘with- 
out casting dishonor on your dead father. 
You must keep the money, and you must 
also keep the secret, in order to shield his 
memory. You have no other alternative, 
Sally. I am sorry for you, but I cannot 
help you in this.” 

“Don’t speak to me for a minute or 
two,” said Sally. ‘Go away for a few 
minutes; let me be alone,” 

Ross obeyed her at once, She stood and 
watched his retreating figure. How manly 
he looked—bow upright! He did not 
want to marry her—he said so. And yet 
she must keep that hateful, hateful 
money. As to Newnham! the thought of 
it was torture in her present mood, 

“Tom, Tom,” she called, in a sbrill, 
wild tone. 

He turned at once. She ran to meet 
him. 

“Take me!’’ she said, “quick, quick, 
before I change my mind. 1’!l have you 
instead of Newnbam. | have always loved 
you; yes, I have always loved you; but I 
was blind and wilful, 
look into my own heart. 
balf what was in you, and it seemed so 
dazzling to be learned, and to use onn’s 
brains. But I don’t care for anything in 
the world now, except you, Tom—and 
you must have me; you mustn’t say no.” 

‘‘]e that true, my little darling? Is it 
true that you love me?”’ 


thing on eartk.” 

“Well, then, look here; we’ll make a 
bargain. I’d hate to have a doll for a 
wife. I adore clever women with heaps 
of brains. Suppose you go to Newnham 
in October for my sake; and suppose yuu 
pass your examinations for me; and then 
afterwards, Sally—— Ob, 
matter ?’’ 

Ross stopped abruptly, for Saliy’s arms 
were flung tightly round his neck, ber 





head rested on his shoulder, and he felt 
her warm tears. 
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| “pally,” she cried, “why in the world in | 
not break fast ready? The mornings are 
are long enougb.”’ 

“This awful green wood!"’ cried Sally, 
who until now had been doing her best; 


lost ber temper. ‘“‘The wonder is break- 
fast’s got at all,’’ she mattered; while hor | 
mistress went out, and littie Joe came in 
from the wood-house, 

“Tie my shoe, Sally,” said he; ‘the 
string bas tripped me awfully.” 

“Go away,’’ cried Sally, ‘and not pester 
me at breakfast time.’’ 

“‘Croes creature !’’ cried little Joe, pout- 
ing and pulling off his shoe, which for 
mischief, or not knowing what elae to do, 
he swung at the cat lapping ber milk. 
The shoe sent the cat one way and the 
saucer another, and the milk ina puddle. 

“You mischievous puppy!" cried Sally, 
giving little Joe a shake, and sending 
him off to the sitting-room. 

Joe, in a terrible pet, fell upon his little 
sister, who was playing with a woolly dog, 
a little toy ber auntie had given her, mak 
ing it bark in a wheezy tone no real dog 
was over guilty of. 

“Give it to me!’’ cried Joe, snatching it 
from ber hand; whereupon Susy burst 
intoan angry cry. Joe’s mother struck 
him for it, and he set up a howl equal to 
any young cub in a bear’s den; so that by 
the time breakfast was ready, the family 
sky was dark and squally as itcould well 
be; for crossness is catching, and “the be- 
ginning of strife is as when one letteth out 


water.”’ 
* * € * * 
THe OruseR Way.—'Father,”’ said a 


woman to ber busband one morning, ‘‘the 
boys want some new shoes.’’ 

“Yes, I suppose it is most time,’ an- 
swers the husband; “but | can’t so well 
spare the money justnow. I wonder if I 
could not black them nicely up, to make 
them answer a little longer. Let’s see 
now.”’ 

“Do not trouble yourself with them, 
husband,” said the wife. ‘let me try 
and see what a gloss I can put on them: 
maybe they’d look as good as new,’’ and 
away she tripped down stairs into the 
kitchen. ‘‘Sally,’’ she said, ‘you are a 
little bebind in breakfast, but I’ll help 
you. No wonder; the green wood troubles 
you, 1'm afraid.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answers Sally, ‘I’ll have 
breakfast on the table in a minute;” and 
Sally stirs about with cheerful briskness, 
while little Joe comes in and asks to have 
his shoe tied. 


but catching her mistreas'’s tone, she quite | 





“In a moment, ‘'eary,” answers Nally; 
“wait while I run down and get some | 
wood—your ma wants break fast.’’ 

“Tet me go,” says little Joe, “I'll bring 
you some wood,” and away scainpers ~~ 
little boy, who soon comes back with a 
armful. ‘‘There, Sally,’’ he says, “won't | | 
that help you?” 

‘““Yeos, deary,’’ cries Sally; ‘now let me | 





and I would not | 
I did not know: 


| her inte 


“Of course it’s true; it’s the very truest | 


what is the, 


“T am the happiest girl in the world,”’ | 


she whispered; ‘but it isn’t now because 
1 bave won this’’—she threw her un- 
opened letter on the grass—‘‘but because 
of you; because you love me, and | love 
you with my whole heart.” 





ONE WAY AND THE OTHER. 





OnE Way.—''Father,” said a woman to 


| her husband one morning, “the boys want 





some new sboes.”’ 

“Want, want—always wanting!’’ said 
the man, in a cross tone. ‘I’ve got no 
shoes; if you want them, get them.”’ 

‘J don’t know who should, if you 
can’t,’’ answered the wife, catching the 
spirit of her husband; and the spirit once 


caught, she carried it down stairs into the 
kitchen, where she quickly saw that 
break fast W As n A backward state 


tie your shoe,’’ and while she does it, Joe 
is looking at pussy lapping milk. 

“Pussy’s had her breakfast,” sald Joe, 
“and I'll take up her saucer, lest some- 
body should step on it and break it. | 
Come, pussy, gO With me,’’ and he carries 
the sitting-room. ‘‘Pussy has 
had ber breakfast,’’ he sald to his sister; 
‘now, will she think your woolly dog u 
real dog? Let’s show it to her,”’ 

Susy puts down her plaything, a little 
woolly dog, and sure enough pues, as 
soon #8 #be saw it, bushed her tall and 
backed up ber back, just ready for a tight; 
but pretty soon she saw her mistake, and 
ran under the table, as if afraid to be 
laughed at. How the children laugh! 
and what a pleasant breakfast that was, 
where kindness was the largest dish! ‘for 
pleasant words aré as a honeycoinb, sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones.”’ 

Pa ae 

A SATISFACTORY Swiss S1aiT,— Belated 
tourists in Switzsrland are ollered a 
“sight” which is as unique as it is satia- 
factory. The frowning rocks around the 
Devil’s Bridge, between Gioschenen and 
Andermatt, are hidden under heavy scaf- 
foldings, put up in order to etface the 
glaring advertisements which for some 
time past have disfigured the yrand and 
gruesome mountain fortress, 

It will delight tue heart of every ciimber 
on the Gottbart nighways and byways to 
know that next year he will ve spared 
the sight of one ungainly advertisement 
crying out in gigantic letters close to the 
Devil’s Bridge the names of the beat 
chocolate manufacturers in Switzerland, 
and «of anot er stating the fact that ata 
certain Berlin hotel 700 beds are at the 
disposal of the traveler in Switzerland. 

One woncers however, together with the 
advertisements, ifthe figure with thecloven 
which someé native 


hoofs will diraypear, 
or foreign artist has painted in red oolor 
against one of the rocks Ovérhanging the 
road, of the personage after whom the fa 
mous bridge i4 named 
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Scientific and Useful. 


SILVER —In polishing silver that has 
been laid away and badly tarnished, it is a 
| good plan to dip the portion of a soft cloth 
| in sweet oil, or soft lard, then in whiting, 
| and rub the articles well until the biack 
has disappeared. Then finish with whiting 
applied with a dry cloth, and polish off 
with chamois skin. 


COLORING LEATHER. —The following de- 
scription is given of a new process for col- 
oring leather by electrical action. The 
hide is stretched upon a metallic table, 
and covered, except at the edges, with the 
coloring liquid, a difference of potential 
being established between the liquid and 
the metallic table. The effect of the elec- 
tric current is to cause the pores of the 
skin to open, whereby the tissue becomes 
deeply penetrated by the coloring. 

WATER Pirks —A device for preserving 
water. pipes from freezing indoors has been 
invented. This result is secured by eflect- 
ing a continuous circulation of warm 
water through the cistern and pipes con- 
ducting the water to and from the cylinder 
or boiler, thus preventing all risk of ex- 
plosion. The continuous circulation of 
the water is obtained by connecting the 
outlet pipe to a boiler, heated by gas or oil, 
and being connected with the cistern by 
means of another pipe, 


GASOLINE BicyoLe.—A gasoline bicycle 
is the latest. The gasoline is contained in 
a reservoir, and the vapor ignited by a 
lamp 80 a8 to explode in the cylinder and 
work the piston backwards and forwarda, 
The piston turns the rear or driving-wheel 
of the bicycle round, and the whole ma- 
chine is moved forward or backward as the 
case may be. The rider has only to start, 
stop, and steer, or regulate the speed. The 
new bicycle is coming rapidly into favor 
all over the Continent. It may be added 
that acellular tire for cycles has made ita 
appearance, the indiarubber containing 
cells or chambers of oval section, and elas- 
ticity comparable to that of the pneumatic 
tire. 


Farm and arden, 


CoTTONSEKD, —Careful 6x periments indi- 
cate that the nitrogen in cottonseed meal 











| isas available to plants ad crops as is 


that in the best form of animal matter, 
and is more available than that of fish or 
tankage, 

PouLTRY.—If cockerels are eeparated 
from the hens at an early age they may be 
grown to a large size and still be excellent 
food for the table; at lesast so say those 
who aré opponents of caponizing. They 
| claim that aconsiderable proportion of the 
birds sold in the Parisian markets are but 
cockerels which have been never allowed 
to run with the hens, 

To SkcouRK Ick,.—There are hundreds of 
farms through which siunall streams flow, 
These could easily be dammed and a sup- 
ply of joe obtained that would bea great 
source of comfort during the hot summer 
months. Judgment must be exercised in 
selecting a place where the least hight of 
dam will flow the largest space. Drive 
down stakes and prop them against the 
current. Then board against the stakes, 
and caulk the cracks, 

ANGOKA GOATS —Angora goats can be 
raised toad vantage throughout this part of 
the country. Contrary to the usual idea, 
they lend themselves to the pasture 
inethod and thrive on «ven poorer forage 
than sheep can stand, Only the best hair 
and #kins are profitable, however, half- 
blood and low grade goats not being desir- 
able. The average weight of tleece of pure- 
breeds is 4 to 6 lbs., but twice as much 
inay frequently be obtained under good 
conditions. 

SrokinG CABBAGE FoR Wintern —Dig a 


hole in the ground and into it acom 
mon salt barre) Piace the top on # level 
with the suriace of the ground, Fill in 


about the barrel with earth and pack it 


closely. Trim the heads of cabbages, re 
moving all loose loaves, and pack solidly 
in the barrel. Cover yhtly with boards 
and over the boards throw an arimtul of 


straw. On the straw place a few shovel- 

fulsofearth,. Whena« head is wanted for 

the table it can be easily secured, 
em 


For ALL LuNG TRotUBLES, as well as 
Complaints ofthe Throat, Dr, Jayne's ka 
pectorant i4 cérlainly @ palliative and often 
A Curalive, as the lestimonuy of thousands 
and ite world-wide re tation atleata, } 
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About Candor. 

Does popular opinion favor candor or 
not? Are plain-speaking people, on 
the whole, admired and trusted, or are 
they disliked as uncomfortable acquaint- 
ances? Of course it would be easy to 
define candor in such a way as to make 
everybody own that it isin all respects 
admirable; but we wish to take out- 
spokenness as it is commonly met with, 
and, doing that, by casting an eye round 
all one’s circle of frank talkers in vari- 
ous grades of society, it seems to us 
that it is more natural to begin with the 
consideration of the objectionable side 
of candor. 

The candor that is carefully and sensi- 
tively expressed never forces itself upon 
public observation; the demegnor how- 
ever that usually passes by that name is 
often roughly assertive, and hurts too 
many sensibilities to be really popular. A 
good deal depends upon what people are 
candid about. If it be only their ab- 
stract opinions that they treely let loose, 
not much harm is doue; if it be their 
reading of their fellow-men that they 
freely put into words, they are almost 
certain to be more feared than liked. 

There are ways of showing honesty 
that add to or take from the inherent 
value of that quality till they make all 
the difference between what is most ad- 
mirable in character and what is repel- 
lent. We may be led to feel unreserved 
trust in a man or hearty dislike for him 
by a display of the same virtue of out 
spokenness; it all depends how the dis. 
play is made. Truth, flung as a missile 
to knock down the receiver, is deprived 
of ite charms. 

The abuse of candor arises from for- 
getfulness of the fact that in the ex- 
pression of almost any opinion, even 
though it be only an abstract opinion 
upon some general question, such as 
philosophy, religion, politics, or science, 
and still more if it be an opinion that 
has a personal bearing—such as an esti- 
mate of a man—we are really in part- 
nership for the moment with our hear- 
ers, They, too, may hold a very strong 
opinion on the point in question, or 
their feelings may be most intimately 
bound up with the persons or subjects 
that we are freely discussing. 

More than good taste is involved ip 
the style we adopt when recommending 
our view; the prevalence of what we 
believe to be truth may depend upon 
the delicacy with which we gauge the 
beliefs and prejudices of our hearers. 
Should we hurl forth our views reckless 
of their reception, we cannot wonder if 
they are slighted. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that men holding different religious 
faiths begin a conversation with each 
other, or with a third person who will 
act as go-between. Each in his heart 


regards the faith of the other as insidi- 
ous error, and as tending, where it dif- | 
fers from his own faith, towards the 
degeneration of mankind. 

If these sharp-edged differences are 
instantly 


produced in the name of 


honesty, and are used as weapons of 
ofience, what hope is there of fruitful 
discussion ? Nobody ever convinced an 
opponent by “giving him a piece of his 
mind.”’ 

Though a love ef what we believe to 
be true requires that we shall not con- 
ceal opinion, courtesy requires that it 
shall be brought forward only in such a 
way as shall not gratuitously offend the 
listener. That is to say, there is a pol- 
ished candor which gives up no point 
that ought to be defended, that neglects 
no protest which ought to be made, and 
yet avoids the useless clash of opposites 
that it is the delight of the aggressively- 
candid man to produce. The problem 
of candor is to be sincere without being 
offensive, how to bate no jot of the 
truth while at the same time time avoid- 
ing the raising up of enemies. 

The idea of the adaptation of the 
truth to those who have to receive it 
should be our safeguard against a too 
bluff candor. There may be people 
who hold that a quite straightforward 
and complete expression of all that one 
thinks, irrespective of persons or cir- 
cumstances, would be the more moral 
plan. 
If the plain woman fishes for a com- 
pliment, you must by this rule tell her 
she is ugly. If a known rogue comes to 
you because of your frankness and tries 
to ‘‘sound”’ you respecting the charac- 
teristic of an acquaintance with whom 
he is about to have dealings, and you 
suspect that what you may say—if you 
have complete candor and do not turn 
aside the questions asked—will be used 
as a help to some scheme of personal 
advantage by your questioner, still, ac- 
cording to the demand of the believer 
in blunt truth, you should say what 
you think, 

Obviously you are in that case lend- 
ing yourself to evil by your lack of re- 
ticence. An attempt must be made to 
fence safely the questions. Though 
it is right to say always what is true, it 
is often wise to say nothing, and, in 
order to avoid an injudicious openness, 
candor must be given up. 

‘*‘Why not, then, be candid in saying 
you cannot discuss certain questions ?”’ 
some will ask. To say bluntly you will 
not answer is often as complete an an- 
swer as the interrogator can desire, just 
as & cross-examining counsel likes noth- 
ing better than to make a witness de- 
cline to answer. 

The truth is that candor is a far more 
complex subject than the plain blunt 
man supposes. Much of the grace and 
beauty and goodness of life depends 
upon a sensitive adaptation of our talk 
to the characters of those whom we ad- 
dress. There are people who believe 
that children can be governed by cast- 
iron rules—for a certain fault so many 
stripes. Itisa simple process, and as 
cruel and unjust as it is simple; for the 
apparently equal punishment would 
lacerate the heart of one child and be 
received by another without a wince. 
So naked truths, flung indiscrimately at 
whosoever approaches, produce alto- 
gether disproportionate effects. 

Tell one young fellow that he is mak- 
ing himself ridiculous, and he will ac- 
cept the hint and be sobered and bene- 
fited by it; whereas another who has 
been equally foolish would be utterly 
abashed, confounded, and paralyzed by 
the truth if it were blurted out to him. 
Even in the expression of opinion one 
may easily do more harm than good by 
a heedless candor. 

Without candor being eventually ar- 
rived at, there can be no genuine trust 
in our fellow-men. If concealment and 
suspicion and finessing are to be the 
vogue, we shall always be tossed on a 
sea of doubt; intercourse will be a wan- 





dering in a mist of deceit. 


No man who is not a coward will be | 
atraid of saying what he thinks, if he | 


sees the necessity of saying anything at 


all; but expressions of opinion that are | 
| sure to be hard sayings to some should | 
be marked by good taste, by a study of | 


the audience, by the absence of that 








sharp rattle of antagonism in which the 
plain-talker delights, and which is born 
of a love of fighting rather than a love 
of truth. It is for this polished candor 
that we put in a plea, and for the right 
to maintain a reserve of opinions that 
the questioner has no right to probe. 





Tux habit of considering the probable 
results of our own conduct cannot be 
too carefully cultivated. It brings into 
play many valuable qualities—intelli- 
gence, foresight, judgment, and, per- 
haps more than all else, the power of 
realization. To be able to conceive of 
other personalities than our own, to 
imagine their feelings, their opinions, 
their hopes and fears, and to foresee in 
what way they may be reached, how to 
influence them, how to help them, and, 
on the other hand, to see what is likely 
to hurt their feelings, or injure their 
reputation, or diminish their welfare in 
any respect, is a rare and most desirable 
power, and one only to be gained by 
continual effort and watchfulness. 


ALL who have been in the habit of 
making themselves and their griefs and 
troubles the uppermost consideration in 
their minds should learn to think more 
of others and less of themselves. It is 
one of the surest antidotes for this sort 
of mental disease, and, when a man has 
learned the great lesson of effacing him- 
self, he has gone far along the road to 
happiness and added much to the pleas- 
ure of others. Any one who is ever on 
the alert for some insult to his sensitive 
spirit is a plague to himself and to 
every one else. 


Tue success of many an enterprise 
depends mainly on the insight which 
detects what it is which people like or 
dislike, what are the convenience and 
helps which they prize and the incon- 
veniences and hindrances which they 
wish to avoid. On the other hand, one 
who is blind to these things, who looks 
at everything from his own stand-point 
alone and never pauses to consider the 
way in which they will probably affect 
others, will never put his labor to the 
best use. 


WERE men 80 enlightened and studi- 
ous of their own good as to act by the 
dictates of their reason and reflection, 
and not the opinion of others, con- 
science would be the steady ruler of hu- 
man life, and the words truth, law, rea- 
son, equity, and religion would be but 
synonymous terms for that only guide 
which makes us pass our days in our 
own favor and approbation. 


IT is often said that feelings are too 
strong to be subdued by a mere effort of 
the will; and this is true. But that 
which precedes and gives rise to such 
feeling it is in our power to control; 
and, if we would be just as well as 
generous, we must clearly distinguish 
between the two. 


ALL those who love Nature, she loves 
in return, and will richly reward, not 
perhaps with the good things as they 
are commonly called, but with the best 
things of this world; not with money 
and titles, horses and carriages, but 
with bright and happy thoughts, con- 
tentment and peace of mind. 


THE future is always fairyland to the 
young. Life is like a beautiful and wind- 
ing lane, on either side bright flowers, 
and beautiful butterflies, and tempting 
fruits, which we scarcely pause to ad- 
mire and to taste, so eager aro we to 
hasten to an opening which we imagine 
will be more beautiful still. 


No failure can be more utter than 
that of the parent without love, of the 
teacher without tenderness, of the 
master without sympathy, of the philan- 
thropist without compassion. 

To do what seems right may involve 
an extra struggle sometimes, but one 
may be sure that in the long run it wil] 
bring the most happiness 


a 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEN?;, 





WonpDER.—According to the “Lan 
of Flowers,” the hop signifies injustice; the 
rose geranium, preference; apple geranium, 
present preference; fish geranium, disap. 
pointed expectation; nutmeg geranium, an 
unexpected meeting; scarlet geranium, com. 
forting; pennyroyal, flee away. 


E. G. V.—There are two kinds of tele. 
scopes; the astronomical, used to view the 
pianets and stars, and the common spy. 
glass, used for looking at distant things on 
the earth. Into the latter the lenses that 
make the difference to which you refer are 
put. The price will depend upon the quality 
of the glass, etc. 

Bess —You are not called upon todo 
anything, nor is there any need for anxiety 
on your part. Two weeks is not a very long 
time, and the young man may have been kept 
from calling on you by various things which 
demanded his attention. Should he not cal) 
in a month or 80, or send you some word, you 
would have reason to suppose that he was 
staying away On purpose, and then it would 
probably be well for you to let him stay, 


BeaTRick 8.—The story of Beatrice 
Cenci is too dreadful to be teld fully in our 
columns. Beatrice murdered, or rather pro- 
cured the murder of his father. She was 
forced to this crime after a life of persecution, 
and under such provocation from that sinful 
map, as almost, if not entering, to justify the 
deed. Shelley has founded a tragedy, at once 
the most powerful and beautiful of modern 
plays, upon the subject; but the public could 
not now-a-days endure the representation, 


AULA.—It is as much stealing to take a 
picture from a person's album as to take a 
pair of gloves, or a piece of jewelry, or a 
pocket book from a drawer; and If it is posst- 
bla for one sin to be meaner than another we 
think stealing the photographs of a person's 
friends is the meanest kind of stealing. Any 
manor woman who will deliberately reb a 
friend of a likeness that may be of incalcul- 
able value, or even of one that they know has 
no value, is a thief—however he or she may 
seek to palliate the sin to their own minds, 


X. P. F.—A month in a contract isa 
calendar month whether longer orshorter. If 
the man begins on the first of the month his 
term expires with its close; if on any given 
day of a month, then it expires at the begin- 
ning of the corresponding day of the next 
month, and if not then, at its close. Thus, a 
month beginning January 2th expires at the 
corresponding hour on February 28th; but if it 
begins on the 29th, 30th, or 3lst of January, it 
will still expire with February, and the new 
month begin on the morning of March Ist. 


SamM.—Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) 
cures warts speedily. The muriate of am- 
monia (sal ammoniac) is also useful, and 
caustic potassa is still more certain. The 
method of applying is to dip the end of the 
caustic in a little water and to rub it over the 
warts. The application should be renewed 
daily, if necessary, and the decayed part 
pared off, or cut with scissors, If it can be 
conveniently done, a ligature of silk tied 
tightly around the base of the wart will cause 
it to decay, and eventually to drop off. 

E. V.—Strict etiquette requires that a 
lady, meeting in the street a gentleman with 
whom she is acquainted, shall give the first 
bow of recognition. Good sense, however, 
does not insist upon an imperative adherence 
to this rule. A well-bred man bows and raises 
his hat to every lady. of his acquaintance 
whom he meets, without waiting for her to 
take the initiative. Consequently in a case 
where a gentleman meets a lady acquaintance 
whom she has not seen for a long time he will 
be committing no breach of etiquette should 
he accost her without previous recogniticn. 


CoNnsISTENCY.—If you have a friend in 
privato, let him be what he will, youare bound 
by honor and the law of self-respect to be his 
friend in public. His character may be sbaky, 
but the creaking of those loose hinges, which 
has not warned you off in the safe disguise of 
the night, must not make you ashamed of re- 
cognition inthe day. it may be hard, but it 
has to be done. Bea purist, if you wiil, and 
decline companionship witb men whose moral 
hinges hang loose and awry, but, if you do 
foreguther in solitude, you must not turn your 
back in the crowd. Yet how many people are 
of this twofold kind—fair and soft as silk 
when no one is near, reserved, cvol, repudiat- 
ing their own acts of yesterday when the 
world stands by with its tar brush to sprinkle 
the companion of those whom it has already 
splashed ! 


M. D. J.—Grace Darling, a name famous 
in the annals of heroism, was the daughter of 
the lighthousekeeper on Longstone, one of 
the Farne Islands (a group of seventeen rocky 
islets off the north-east coast of Northumber- 
land), and was born on thea Mth November, 
1815. On the morning of September 7, 1838, & 
vessel called the Forfarshire, which, with 
sixty-three persons on board, has been 
wrecked among the Farne Islands, and was 
seen by the lighthouse-keeper, lying broken 
on the rocks. At the sulicitation of his daugh- 
ter, he put off in his boat through the storm to 
the wreck, his only companion being the 
heroic Grace, who assisted him in rowing the 
boat. With wonderful strength and skill they 





managed to reach the survivors (nine in num- 


| ber), rescued them, and carried them safely 





| to Longstone. 


Presents of every description 
were lavished upon the heroine by the 
wealthy and great of England,and her name 
was in every mouth throughout the kingdom. 
She lived but four years after this occurrence, 
lying of October WB, 1842 


consum ptior 
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WHAT IS LOVE! 


BY LOUISE MALOOM STENTON, 





If this is not love, what can it be? 
To think of one, forever, 

All other thoughts repelling. 
To forget one? Ah! never! 

One dream, one hepe, compelling 
All others to depart! 

One voice alone, that’s music, 

To one loving faithful heart! 


To live for one, to die for one 
If need be. To exist alone 
Kushrined within another's being. 
A dual heart and soul; a throne 
On which two new made monarchs sit. 
To gladly die, and make no moan 
To spare a pang to one dear soul, 
And welcome e’en & martyr's crown! 


ntti 


A Shadow. on the Blind. 





BY G@, L. M, 


ARBLEDON HALL hed stood emp- 
H ty for seven years, For seven years 
no smoke had issued from its chim- 
neys telling of the cheerful hearth within, 
no voloe or laughter hed been heard un- 
der its roof, no footetep coming or going 
across its threshold. A straggling growth 
of ivy and Virginia creeper that covered 
and veiled the windows made the front of 
the house look as forlorn and peglected as 
the face of asick man who has grown a 
ragged beard during s long iliness, 

The window-silis were green with the 
drip of rain from the spouts choked with 
decaying leaves, and the brickwork was 
stained with dark patchesof damp. The 
birds had built their nests undisturbed in 
every gable and projection of the roof, and 
in the wide chimneys, secure from danger 
of being smoked out of their comfortable 
quarters, 

And within the house, though man had 
withdrawn his presence from it, other ten- 
ants were in possession. Rats and mice 
held revels In the empty rooms and pass- 
ages, tbat resounded with the patter of 
their feet, the squeak of their voices, and 
the nibbling of their teeth. 

In the dead of night, bold as they had 
grown, they scared themselves by catch- 
ing in wires that set bells ringing and 
echoing through the house, and an army 
of rats would rush helter-skelter down the 
great staircase, bounding over one a- 
nother’s backs in their panic, as we see 
them depicted in illustrations of the 
famous history of Whittington and his 
cat, 

If desolation reigned in Harbledon Hall 
its gardens were returning to a state of 
savage nature, and the rank growth of 
weads choked and overtopped the flowers 
and shrubs, No seeds had been sown, no 
lawns mown, no hedges or tree or bush 
pruned in seven long years, and the once 
orderly gardens had become a tangled 
thicket where the fairy prince might seek 
the sleeping beauty. 

A bramble had sprung up by the sun- 
dial, and, clasping it in its thorny arms, 
threw ita branches about it, effectually 
hiding it from the light of day. The stone 
basin of the disused fountain had become 
a nursery of young frogs, that hopped, 
swam, and croaked undisturbed and na- 
ture was endeavoring to re-establish her 
sway where man had withdrawn his culti- 
vating and restraining hand. 

It wasa radiant day in June. The hot 
sun poured down on the tangled over- 
growth in the gardens of Harbledon Hall, 
the birds were in a perfect riot of song, 
and a southwest wind rocked them on the 
bough, 

Even the old forsaken house on such a 
day wore its least sombre aspect. One 
could imagine there had been happy 
household life within its walls, and it was 
possible to conceive that they might again 
resound to the laughter and voices of 
children at play. 

Some such thought as this must have 
entered the mind of an elderly gentleman 
driving by in an open carriage, with his 
wife, a pale, grey-haired lady, seated be- 
side him. Mr, Stack poole was a cheerful, 
energetic man of sixty years of age, of 
strong likes and dislikes and sudden im- 
pulses, 

As he caught sight of the wide front of 
Harbledon Hall with its red gables glow- 
ing in the sun, its confused mass of creep- 
érs almost hiding the lower stories from 





view, he told the coachman to draw up at | 
the iron gates at the entrance. 
“This is a very picturesque house, my 
dear; I should like to havea look at it,” | 
he said to his wife; “it may be the kind of | 
piace we are in search of,’’ and he alighted 

from the carriage as nimbly as a young 

man to read the notice painted on the | 


‘weather-stained board fastened to the gates, 
“For admission to view theese premises, 
apply to Mr. Judd, sexton, by the church.” 

Mr. Stack poole returned to the carriage 
and bade the coachman drive to the 
church, the tower of which they could see 
embowered among trees, apparently not 
more than a quarter of a mile distant. As 
they drove he continued “I like the look 
of the place very much. I am sure | could 
do something with it. I should just enjoy 
setting to work upon it to call order out of 
chaos, and in six months I would under- 
take to effect an entire transformation in 
the house and grounds and make it one of 
the prettiest places in the neighborhood. 
What do you think, my dear? Hey?’ 

The frail looxing elderly lady thus ad- 
dressed made bat a faint rejoinder, and 
her busband’s sanguine enthusiasm by no 
means communicated itself to her. 

Harbledon Hall was the sixth old house 
to which Mr. Stackpoole had taken a fancy 
in the last ten yeers, and fallen out of love 
with as quickly, after exercising his in- 
genuity in putting it in perfect order and 
living in it for a short time. It was his 
diversion, now that he had retired from 
business and had nothing particular to do, 
to hunt up old country houses, put them 
in thorough modern repair and working 
order, live in them just Jong enough to per. 
suade his wife that he had pitched his tent 
finally, when the demon of unrest would 
break outin him once more, and he was 
off again on the old quest. 

This hunting of houses, catching them, 
and then letting them go that he might 
pursue game of the same kind elsewhere 
was naturally more entertaining to Mr. 
Stack poole than it could be to his wife and 
daughter, But the elder lady was patient 
and philosd}phic, and when her daughter 
said petulantly, “Oh, Mamma, what a 
abame it is that we have to be dragged 
about the country like this! We have not 
been a year in this lovely house, and Papa 
ie tired of it already, and looking out 
again for some tumble-down old place to 
put thatin good order, and leave it too, I 
suppose !”’ 

Mrs, Stack poole would say, “Never, mind, 
Ella. Papa must do as he thinks best. 
The excitement and interest he finds in 
frequently changing house are necessary 
to him now that he has done with busi- 
ness; and remember, my dear, he has no 
home occupations to pass the time like 
you and I have.” But Ella Stackpoole 
was now married and settled in a home 
of her own, and the only other child, a 
son, was stationed with his regiment in 
Malta. 

Therefore it was that when Mr. Stack- 
poole became suddenly interested in the 
appearance of Harbledon Hall his wife 
was unable to feel any enthusiasm on the 
subject. Their last home had been in 
Cornwall, where, after six months spent 
in its most westerly corner, Mr. Stack- 
poole discovered what everyone eise had 
always known, that he was in a decidedly 
rainy part of England. He could scarcely 
have been more astonished at the quantity 
of rain that fell if it had been in Egypt, 
and he fled to London to make that his 
headquarters while he looked about for an 
old house to suit his fancy in the drier 
county of Surrey. 

And on this bright June day he and his 
wife were driving through the country 
house-hunting, and the more dilapidated 
a house looked, provided that his experi- 
enced eye saw capacities of improvement 
about it, the more attractive it appeared to 
Mr. Stack poole, as affording wider scope 
for his particular form of genius, His was 
a costly hobby, and strangers reaped the 
benefit of his lavish outlay on houses he 
perfected, tired of, and left so soon. 

Mr. Judd, the sexton, was found with- 
out difficulty, for, indeed, be was a con- 
spicuous object, sitting in a large armchair 
by his cottage door reading the newspaper, 
and taking an occasional sip from a glass 
of cold brandy and water that stood beside 
him on the window-sill. He was a person 
of dignity in the village, accustomed to 
waste his own time and that of others; bat 
Mr. Stack poole burried him off to the car- 
riage as soon as he found the keys, and 
compelled him to unwonted activity. 
“The garden be a wiiderness, sir,’’ said 





the old man, opening one of the great iron | 


gates, ‘and it’s four ’ears since 6’er an in- 
quiry was made about the place.’ 

“It wouldn’t be to everyone’s taste, you 
see; it’ll need a considerable outlay upon 
it before it is fit for habitation,” said Mr. 
Stack poole complacently as he stooped to 
disentangle a briar from his wife's skirt. 
‘“‘Who were the last tenants, and how long 
had they lived here?” he said, turning to 


| the old man and asking two questions at 


once, 
“Sir Roland Shawe and his family had it 


9 


last, sir. They took the place on atwenty- | you and I have been over together, and 


one years’ lease, and they left uncommon 
sudden when it had five years or more to 
run. There wasa deal 0’ talk about what 
made ’em leave i’ that way,” and Judd 
opened wide the front door as he spoke, 
and they entered a large, lofty hall, smell- 
ing mouldy as though there were vaults 
below. 

‘Folks did say there were reasons more 
'n what they'd own up to, for a large 
fam’ly to turn out all of a sudden, as if 
they was running away from the plague,”’ 
and the old sexton looked mysterious and 
as though he longed to be questioned. 
Mr. Stack poole, however, was too much 
interested in pacing the length of the din- 
ing-room to notice any hints he might 
throw out. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, who was 
resting on the low window seat, ‘‘we will 
have the whole of this oak floor polished, 
and Turkish rugs laid down at intervals,” 

“That is Just what we didin our house 
in Cumberland,” said Mrs, Stackpoole 
gently, “and if you remember you were 
not pleased with it when it was done;’’ 
then turning to the old man: ‘You were 
going to tell us why Sir Roland Shawe left 
so saddenly.’’ 

“Forbid, ma’am, that I should say defi- 
nite why he left, not knowing for certain,’’ 
said Mr, Judd, swelling with importance 
as he spoke. “I never beileve’n ’alf o’ 
what I hear, and puts no faith In tales, 
whether master’s or man’s. But by what 
I can make out—and old Jimmy Judd 
can see through a stone wall as far as most 
folks—I should say asa ghost was at the 
bottom of the whole kick-up.”’ 


Mrs, Stack poole smiled at the old man's 
mode of expressing himself, and then 
looked anxiously towards her husband, 
who laughed heartily, and they leit the 
dining-room for the upstairs regions, 
which be was iIinpatient to explore, 


“They fled before ghosts, did they ?’’. 


said Mr. Stack poole, still laughing at the 
idea. ‘‘If the house is supposed to be 
haunted I should like it all the better for 
its reputation,’ and he swung open the 
door of a large, low room, with a deep 


projecting chimney-place and wide win- | 
| sequence of an absurd notion that the 


dow latting in a flood of sunshine. 

“Thi is certainly a very cheerful aspect,’’ 
said his wife, stepping to the window and 
looking out upon the wild garden enclosed 
by ragged yew hedges; “there is nothing 
ghostly about this room, at all events !’’ 

“Booh! Ghosts indeed! those who be- 
lieve in them deserve to see them,’’ said 
Mr, Stack poole ccntemptuously. “If we 
take the house this shall be your morning- 
room; you'll get plenty of sunshine, 
which is a great thing for you; and if | 
like the room under it I will bave it done 
up for a business room for myself.’’ 

And they wandered from cellar to attic 
of the big house, Mr, Stack poole delighted 
with the possibilities of the place, and 
noting in his pocket-book the dimensions 
of the chief rooms and of the entrance- 
hall. 

“Atall even's I shall inquire on what 
terms the house is to be let,’’ hesaid, after 
spending two hours in energetically in- 
specting the premises, and as he slipped 
five shillings into Mr, Judd’s expectant 
palm, “by the way, I have not asked who 
is the landlord ?’’ 

“The landlord, sir, bo a many and not 
one,” and the old man nameéd a well 
known city company to which the prop- 
erty belonged. 

“] have rented from landlords and land- 
ladies, and trustees, but never yet from a 
company. It’s all ome to me, and | shall 
see their agent in town to-morrow,’’ 

Then Mr. Stackpoole took a farewell! 
look at the room on the ground floor, im- 
médiately under the cheerful room at the 
head of the stairs that be bad assigned to 
his wife’s prospective use, and decided 
that it was exactly adapted to his require- 
ments, after which they threaded their 
way back to the gates through the 
neglected maze of the garden. 

“And how do you like the look of Har- 
bledon Hall?” he asked bisa wife as he 
drove away; ‘‘what do you think of the 
old place ?’’ 

‘*] confess that | was not very favorably 
impressed with it, though It is a bhand- 
some, well built house, and might be 
made very comfortable, no doubt, But it 


| strack me with a kind of chill.’’ 


“80 would any place, my dear, that had 
been shut up for seven years. I! feel it in 
my back now; | wish it may not mean an 
attack of lumbago for me.”” Mrs. Stack- 
poole smiled at the literal interpretation of 
her words. 

‘“] don’t mean that kind of chill, buta 
sort of depressed, foreboding feeling that I 


have never had before in any of 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| their own 


their name Is legion. ’ 

“Why, Anna, you don’t mean to say 
that the tedious old sexton has frightened 
you with his gossip! It was merely some 
nonsease or other he had made up to in- 
crease his importance. If I take the place 
I shall put an army of workmenin ina 
week from now, and when next you see It, 
with good fires drying the rooma, win- 
dows brightand clean, and paperers and 
painters busy upon it, it will look very 
different, I can assure you. Any house 
that bas beon uninhabited as long as Har- 
biedon Hall wears a forlorn look, but for 
all that] see the possibilities of it, and I 
could make It the prettiest place we have 
lived in yet.”” And Mra. Stackpoole felt 
certain that her busband would take the 
old house, 

The following day, when Mr, Stack poole 
saw the company’s agent, he was surprised 
atthe very moderate rent asked for the 
house, Whether he wished to take it on 
lease or as a yearly tenant, the sum de- 
manded was smal! enough to arouse sus- 
picion In the most unwary. 

“Why do you ask such 9 low rent for a 
such a fine old place like that?’ he asked, 

“It isso much out of repair from stand- 
ing empty so long, that | suppose the 
company is willing to submit to a certain 
loss, for the sake of having it inhabited 
again.”’ 

“But with such a temptingly low rent, 
how is it that it has not been taken long 
ago ?”’ 

“There have been any number of appll- 
cations for it,’’ 

‘Indeed! The old fellow in charge of 
the keys who showed me over the place 
yosterday said that no one bad inquired 
about it for four years.’ 

A pecullar expression passed over the 
agent’s face, but It was not one of sur- 
prino, 

“Heald so, did het 
of inquiries.” 

“He certainly sald so, He was a talka- 
tive old man, and anxious to impress us 
with the Idea that Sir Roland Shawe left 
Harbledon Hall suddenly, some oonsider 
able time before his lease was up, in oon- 


I’ve bad plenty 


house was haunted, Now, personally I 
care nothing about It, but my wife is 
sometimes nervous, and | thought I would 
ask you if you know anything of any unu- 
sual circumstances connected with his 
leaving so abruptly.” 

“Judd isa chattering old fool! Did he 
tell you anything definite about it bim- 
self?’’ asked the agent. 

“Nothing whatever, but he said some 
nonsense about ghosts driving them away 
from the place.” 

“Of course there was an absurd story 
that gotabout atthetime! It was some 
hocus pocus with a magic-lantern, | be- 
lieve, got up by the young fellownm to 
frighten the servants, with pictures of a 
skeleton on a sheet hung up somewhere 
or other. The whole thing was a stupid 
practical Joke, only too successful, for the 
scare Spread to the ladies of the house, and 
of course Sir Koiaud had to leave; they 
made the place too bot for him,’ and the 
agent laughed uproariously. “1 remeu- 
ber all aboul it now you come lO ak ine. 
The young Shawes got up the panic tor 
purposes ‘Tney toucd the 
country too slow for them, they wanted to 
live in London, 80 with the simple appe 
ratus Of # wagic lantern wend # sheet or 
blind they frightened the family back into 


town and got whatthey wanted, Natural- 
ly Sir Roland ured pol to epeak of it when 
he found it oul, for ho One i6 proud of hav- 
ing been made a fool of. And now, my 
doar sir,’ be #aid, assurmiog an wir OF 
great candor, “you know «48 much about 
this childish foily ae 1 do mysell, it bas 
been maguilied into something wondertul 


till we've had that tempting property on 
our hands «ail these years in consequence,” 

Mr, Stack poole was pleased and amused 
With the agent's frank explanation of the 
basis of Mr, Judd’s inysterious ailusions, 
and he and hie wile laughed at it together 
over their dinner, Mrs, Stackpoolie was 
now willing that her husband should take 
Harbiedon Hail, which he did as # yearly 
tenant, with the rightor taking the prop- 
erty on # lease, if at the ond of Lires years 
he felt inclined to proloug his slay. 

Then began aii the delightful bustie that 


Mr. Stack poole’a soul loved—the drying. 
Waring, painting, lighting, decorating, 
and furnisbing of the Louse, the taming 
and reclaiming of the garden; the stubbb 
ing upot old lawns and iaying down of 
new tuil 6 cleaning and regravelling of 
weed grown pelbs Such an army of 
workinen was eéripvaged tha vir Slack 
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About Candor. 

Does popular opinion favor candor or 
not? Are plain-speaking people, on 
the whole, admired and trusted, or are 
they disliked as uncomfortable acquaint- 
ances? Of course it would be easy to 
define candor in such a way as to make 
everybody own that it isin all respects 
aimirable; but we wish to take out- 
spokenness as it is commonly met with, 
and, doing that, by casting an eye round 
all one’s circle of frank talkers in vari- 
ous grades of society, it seems to us 
that it is more natural to begin with the 
consideration of the objectionable side 
of candor. 

The candor that is carefully and sensi- 
tively expressed never forces itself upon 
public observation; the demegnor how- 
ever that usually passes by that name is 
often roughly assertive, and hurts too 
many sensibilities to be really popular. A 
good deal depends upon what people are 
candid about, If it be only their ab- 
stract opinions that they troely let loose, 
not much harm is done; if it be their 
reading of their fellow-men that they 
freely put into words, they are almost 
certain to be more feared than liked. 

There are ways of showing honesty 
that add to or take from the inherent 
value of that quality till they make all 
the difference between what is most ad- 
mirable in character and what is repel- 
lent. We may be led to feel unreserved 
trust in a man or hearty dislike for him 
by a display of the same virtue of out 
spokenness; it all depends how the dis. 
play is made. Truth, flung as a missile 
to knock down the receiver, is deprived 
of ite charms. 

The abuse of candor arises from for- 
getfulness of the fact that in the ex- 
pression of almost any opinion, even 
though it be only an abstract opinion 
upon some general question, such as 
philosophy, religion, politics, or science, 
and still more if it be an opinion that 
has a personal bearing—such as an esti- 
mate of a man—we are really in part- 
nership for the moment with our hear- 
ers, They, too, may hold a very strong 
opinion on the point in question, or 
their feelings may be most intimately 
bound up with the persons or subjects 
that we are freely discussing. 

More than good taste is involved in 
the style we adopt when recommending 
our view; the prevalence of what we 
believe to be truth may depend upon 
the delicacy with which we gauge the 
beliefs and prejudices of our hearers. 
Should we hurl forth our views reckless 
of their reception, we cannot wonder if 
they are slighted. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that men holding different religious 
faiths begin a conversation with each 
other, or with a third person who will 
act as go-between. Each in his heart 








regards the faith of the other as insidi- 
ous error, and as tending, where it dif- 
fers from his own faith, towards the 
degeneration of mankind. 

If these sharp-edged differences are 
instantly 


produced in the name of 


] 
honesty, and are used as weapons of | 
offence, what hope is there of fruitful | 
discussion ? Nobody ever convinced an | 
opponent by “giving him a piece of his 
mind.’’ 


ceal opinion, courtesy requires that it 
shall be brought forward only in such a 
way as shall not gratuitously offend the 
listener. That is to say, there is a pol- | 
ished candor which gives up no point 
that ought to be defended, that neglects 
no protest which ought to be made, and 
yet avoids the useless clash of opposites 
that it is the delight of the aggressively- 
candid man to produce. The problem 
of candor is to be sincere without being 
offensive, how to bate no jot of the 
truth while at the same time time avoid- 
ing the raising up of enemies. 

The idea of the adaptation of the 
truth to those who have to receive it 
should be our safeguard against a too 
bluff candor. There may be people 
who hold that a quite straightforward 
and complete expression of all that one 
thinks, irrespective of persons or cir- 
cumstances, would be the more moral 
plan. 

if the plain woman fishes for a com- 
pliment, you must by this rule tell her 
she is ugly. If a known rogue comes to 
you because of your frankness and tries 
to ‘‘sound”’ you respecting the charac- 
teristic of an acquaintance with whom 





he is about to have dealings, and you 


have complete candor and do not turn 
aside the questions asked—will be used 
as a help to some scheme of personal 
advantage by your questioner, still, ac- 
cording to the demand of the believer 
in blunt truth, you should say what 
you think. 

Obviously you are in that case lend- 
ing yourself to evil by your lack of re- 
ticence. An attempt must be made to 
fence safely the questions. Though 
it is right to say always what is true, it 
is often wise to say nothing, and, in 
order to avoid an injudicious openness, 
candor must be given up. 

‘*Why not, then, be candid in saying 
you cannot discuss certain questions ?”’ 
some will ask. To say bluntly you will 
not answer is often as complete an an- 
&wer as the interrogator can desire, just 
as a cross-examining counsel likes noth- 
ing better than to make a witness de- 
cline to answer. 

The truth is that candor is a far more 


suspect that what you may say—if you | 


| the 


| too carefully cultivated. 





complex subject than the plain blunt 
man supposes. Much of the grace and 
beauty and goodness of life depends 
upon a sensitive adaptation of our talk 
to the characters of those whom we ad- 
dress. There are people who belicve 
that children can be governed by cast- 
iron rules—for a certain fault so many 
stripes. Itisasimple process, and as 
cruel and unjust as it is simple; for the 
apparently equal punishment would 
lacerate the heart of one child and be 
received by another without a wince. 
So naked truths, flung indiscrimately at 
whosoever approaches, produce alto- 
gether disproportionate effects. 

Tell one young fellow that he is mak- 
ing himself ridiculous, and he will ac- 
cept the hint and be sobered and bene- 
fited by it; whereas another who has 
been equally foolish would be utterly 
abashed, confounded, and paralyzed by 
the truth if it were blurted out to him. 
Even ia the expression of opinion one 
may easily do more harm than good by 
a heedless candor. 

Without candor being eventually ar- 
rived at, there can be no genuine trust 
in our fellow-men. If concealment and 
suspicion and finessing are to be the 





vogue, we shall always be tossed on a 
sea of doubt; intercourse will be a wan- 
dering in a mist of deceit. 
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sbarp rattle of antagonism in which the 
plain-talker delights, and which is born 
of a love of fighting rather than a love 
of truth. It is for this polished candor 


| that we put in a plea, and for the right 
Though a love ef what we believe to | to maintain a reserve of opinions that 
‘| be true requires that we shall not con- 


questioner has no right to probe. 





Tne habit of considering the probable 
results of our own conduct cannot be 
It brings into 
play many valuable qualities—intelli- 
gence, foresight, judgment, and, per- 
haps more than all else, the power of 
realization. To be able to conceive of 
other personalities than our own, to 
imagine their feelings, their opinions, 
their hopes and fears, and to foresee in 
what way they may be reached, how to 
influence them, how to help them, and, 
on the other hand, to see what is likely 
to hurt their feelings, or injure their 
reputation, or diminish their welfare in 
any respect, is a rare and most desirable 
power, and one only to be gained by 
continual effort and watchfulness. 


ALL who have been in the habit of 
making themselves and their grief and 
troubles the uppermost consideration in 
their minds should learn to think more 
of others and less of themselves. It is 
one of the surest antidotes for this sort 
of mental disease, and, when a man has 
learned the great lesson of effacing him- 
self, he has gone far along the road to 
happiness and added much to the pleas- 
ure of others. Any one who is ever on 
the alert for some insult to his sensitive 
spirit is a plague to himself and to 
every one else, 


Tue success of many an enterprise 
depends mainly on the insight which 
detects what it is which people like or 
dislike, what are the convenience and 
helps which they prize and the incon- 
veniences and hindrances which they 
wish to avoid. On the other hand, one 
who is blind to these things, who looks 
at everything from his own stand-point 
alone and never pauses to consider the 
way in which they will probably affect 
others, will never put his labor to the 
best use. 


WERE men 80 enlightened and studi- 
ous of their own good as to act by the 
dictates of their reason and reflection, 
and not the opinion of others, con- 
science would be the steady ruler of hu- 
man life, and the words truth, law, rea- 
son, equity, and religion would be but 
synonymous terms for that only guide 
which makes us pass our days in our 


| own favor and approbation. 


ae 


IT is often said that feelings ere too 
strong to be subdued by a mere effort of 
the will; and this is true. But that 
which precedes and gives rise to such 
feeling it is in our power to control; 
and, if we would be just as well as 
generous, we must clearly distinguish 
between the two. 


ALL those who love Nature, she loves 


/in return, and will richly reward, not 


| 





No man who is not a coward will be | 


afraid of saying what he thinks, if he 
sees the necessity of saying anything at 
all; but expressions of opinion that are 
sure to be hard sayings to some should 
be marked by good taste, by a study of 
the by of that 


absence 


the 


audience 


perhaps with the good things as they 
are commonly called, but with the best 
things of this world; not with money 
and titles, horses and carriages, but 
with bright and happy thoughts, con- 
tentment and peace of mind. 


Tue future is always fairyland to the 
young. Life is like a beautiful and wind- 
ing lane, on either side bright flowers, 
and beautiful butterflies, and tempting 
fruits, which we scarcely pause to ad- 
mire and to taste, so eager are we to 
hasten to an opening which we imagine 
will be more beautiful stil!. 


No failure can be more utter than 
that of the parent without love, of the 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT, 





WonvER.—According to the “Language 
of Fiowers,”’ the hop signifies injustice; the 
rose geranium, preference; apple geraniom 
present preference; fish geranium, disap. 
pointed expectation; nutmeg geranium, an 
unexpected meeting; scarlet geranium, com. 
forting; pennyroyal, flee away. 


E. G. V.—There are two kinds of tele 
scopes; the astronomical, used to view the 
planets and stars, and the common spy. 
glass, used for looking at distant things on 
the earth. Into the latter the lenses thas 
make the difference to which you refer are 
put. The price will depend upon the quality 
of the glass, etc. 

Bress.—You are not called upon todo 
anything, nor is there any need for anxiety 
on your part. Two weeks is not a very | 
time, and the young man may have been kept 
from calling on you by various things whieh 
demanded his attention. Should he not cal) 
in & month or 80, or send you some word, you 
would have reason to suppose that he was 
staying away on purpose, and then it would 
probably be well for you to iet him stay, 


BgeaTRiceE 8.—The story of Beatrice 
Cenci is too dreadful to be told fully in our 
columns. Beatrice murdered, or rather pro. 
cured the murder of his father. She was 
forced to this crime after a life of persecution, 
and under such provocation from that sinful 
man, as almost, if not entering, to justify the 
deed. Shelley has founded a tragedy, at once 
the most powerful and beautiful of modern 
plays, upon the subject; but the public could 
not now-a-days endure the representation. 


AULA.—It is as much stealing to take 9 
picture from a person's album as to take a 
pair of gloves, or a piece of fewelry, or a 
pocket book from a drawer; and If it is posst- 
bla for one sin to be meaner than another we 
think stealing the photographs of a person's 
friends is the meanest kind of stealing. Any 
manor woman who will deliberately reb a 
friend of a likeness that may be of incalcul. 
able value, or even of one that they know has 
no value, is a thief—however he or she may 
seek to palliate the sin to their own minds, 


X. P. F.—A month in a contract isa 
calendar month whether longer orshorter. If 
the man begins on the first of the month his 
term expires with its close; if on any given 
day of a month, then it expires at the begin- 
ning of the corresponding day of the next 
month, and if not then, at its close. Thus, a 
month beginning January 28th expires at the 
corresponding hour on February 28th; but if it 
begins on the 29th, 30th, or 3lst of January, it 
will still expire with February, and the new 
month begin on the morning of March lst. 


Sam.—Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) 
cures warts speedily. The muriate of am- 
monia (sal ammoniac) is also useful, and 
caustic potassa is still more certain. The 
method of applying is to dip the end of the 
caustic in a little water and to rub it over the 
warts. The application should be renewed 
daily, if necessary, and the decayed part 
pared off, or cut with scissors, If it can be 
conveniently done, a ligature of silk tied 
tightly around the base of the wart will cause 
it to decay, and eventually to drop off. 


E. V.—Strict etiquette requires that a 
lady, meeting in the street a gentleman with 
whom she is acquainted, shall give the first 
bow of recognition. Good sense, however, 
does not insist upon an imperative adherence 
tothis rule. A well-bred man bows and raises 
his hat to every lady. of his acquaintance 
whom he meets, without waiting for her to 
take the initiative. Consequently in a case 
where a gentleman meets a lady acquaintance 
whom she has not seen for a long time he will 
be committing no breach of etiquette should 
he accost her without previous recognition, 


ConsIsSTENCY.—If you have a friend in 
private, let him be what he will, youare bound 
by honor and the jaw of self-respect to be his 
friend in public, His character may be sbaky, 
but the creaking of those loose hinges, which 
has not warned you off in the safe disguise of 
the night, must not make you ashamed of re- 
cognition in the day. it may be hard, but it 
has to be done. Bea purist, if you will, and 
decline com panionship with men whose moral 
hinges hang loose and awry, but, if you do 
foregather in solitude, you must not turn your 
back in the crowd. Yet how many people are 
of this twofold kind—fair and soft as silk 
when no one ts near, reserved, cvol, repudiat- 
ing their own acts of yesterday when the 
world stands by with its tar brush to sprinkle 
the companion of those whom it has already 
splashed ! 


M. D. J.—Grace Darling, a name famous 
in the annals of heroism, was the daughter of 
the lighthousekeeper on Longstone, one of 
the Farne Islands (a group of seventeen rocky 
islets off the north-east coast of Northumber- 
land), and was born on the 24th November, 
1815. On the morning of September 7, 1838, 4 
vessel called the Forfarshire, which, with 
sixty-three persons on board, has been 
wrecked among the Farne Islands, and was 
seen by the lighthouse-keeper, lying broken 
on the rocks. At the sulicitation of his daug!i- 
ter, he put off in his boat through the storm to 
the wreck, his only companion being the 





teacher without tenderness, of the 


thropist without compassion. 

To do what seems right may involve 
an extra struggle sometimes, but one 
may be sure that in the 


bring 


long run it wil] 


the most happiness 





, | heroic Grace, who assisted him in rowing the 
master without sympathy, of the philan- | boat. 
| managed to reach the survivors (nine in num- 
| ber), rescued them, and carried them safely 


| to Longstone. 


With wonderful strength and skill they 


Presents of every description 
heroine by the 


were lavished upon the 

wealthy and great of England, and her name 
was in every mouth throughout the kingdon 

&) this occurrence 


ived but four years after 


. ‘ 1842 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 





BY LOUISE MALOOM STENTOR. 





If this is not love, what can it be? 
To think of one, forever, 

All other thoughts repelling. 
To forget one? Ah! never! 

One dream, one hepe, compelling 
All others to depart! 

One votee alone, that’s music, 

To one loving faithful heart! 


To live for one, to die for one 
If need be. To exist alone 
Kushrined within another's being. 
A dual heart and soul; a throne 
On which two new made monarchs sit. 
To gladly die, and make no moan 
To spare & pang to one dear soul, 
And welcome e’en & martyr's crown! 


ttt 


A Shadow on the Blind. 





BY G@. L. M. 





ty for seven years, For seven years 

no smoke had issued from its chim- 
neys telling of the cheerful hearth within, 
no voice or laughter had been heard un- 
der its roof, no footetep coming or going 
across its threshold. A straggling growth 
of ivy and Virginia creeper that covered 
and veiled the windows made the front of 
the house look as forlorn and neglected as 
the face of asick man who has grown a 
ragged beard during # long illness, 

The window-sills were green with the 
drip of rain from the spouts choked with 
decaying leaves, and the brickwork was 
stained with dark patchesof damp. The 
birds had built their nests undisturbed in 
every gable and projection of the roof, and 
in the wide chimneys, secure from danger 
of being smoked out of their comfortable 
quarters, 

And within the house, though man had 
withdrawn his presence from it, other ten- 
ants were in possession. Rats and mice 
neld revels in the empty rooms and pass- 
ages, tbat resounded with the patter of 
their feet, the squeak of their voices, and 
the nibbling of their teeth. 

In the dead of night, bold as they had 
grown, they scared themselves by catch- 
ing in wires that set bells ringing and 
echoing through the house, and an army 
of rats would rush helter-skelter down the 
great staircase, bounding over one a- 
nother’s backs in their panic, as we see 
them depicted in illustrations of the 
famous history of Whittington and his 
cat, 

If desolation reigned in Harbledon Hall 
its gardens were returning to a state of 
savage nature, and the rank growth of 
weads choked and overtopped the flowers 
and shrubs, No seeds had been sown, no 
lawns mown, no hedges or tree or bush 
pruned in seven long years, and the once 
orderly gardens had become a tangled 
thicket where the fairy prince might seek 
the sleeping beauty. 

A bramble had sprung up by the sun- 
dial, and, clasping it in its thorny arms, 
threw its branches about it, effectually 
hiding it from the light of day. The stone 
basin of the disused fountain had become 
a nursery of young frogs, that hopped, 
swam, and croaked undisturbed and na- 
ture was endeavoring to re-establish her 
Sway where man had withdrawn his culti- 
vating and restraining hand. 

It wasa radiant day in June. The hot 
sun poured down on the tangled over- 
growth in the gardens of Harbledon Hall, 
the birds were in a perfect riot of song, 
and a southwest wind rocked them on the 
bough. 

Even the old forsaken house on such a 
day wore its least sombre aspect. One 
could imagine there had been happy 
household life within its walls, and it was 
possible to conceive that they might again 
resound to the laughter and voices of 
children at play. 

Some such thought as this must have 
entered the mind of an elderly gentleman 
driving by in an open carriage, with his 
wife, a pale, grey-haired lady, seated be- 
side him. Mr, Stack poole was a cheerful, 
energetic man of sixty years of age, of 
strong likes and dislikes and sudden im- 
pulses, 


[ [stor seve HALL had stood emp- 


As he caught sight of the wide front ot | 


Harbledon Hall with its red gabies glow- 
ing in the sun, its confused mass of creep- 
érs almost hiding the lower storiss from 
view, he told the coachman to draw up at 
the iron gates at the entrance. 

“This is a very picturesque house, my 
dear; I should like to haves look at it,” 
he said to his wife; “it may be the kind of 
piace we are in search of,” and he alighted 
from the carriage as nimbly as a young 

an to read the notice painted on the 





‘weather-stained board tastened to the gates, 
“For admission to view these premises, 
apply to Mr. Judd, sexton, by the church.” 

Mr. Stackpoole returned to the carriage 
and bade the ocoachman drive to the 
church, the tower of which they could see 
embowered among trees, apparently not 
more than a quarter of a mile distant. As 
they drove he continued “I like the look 
of the place very much. I am sure | could 
do something with it. I should Just enjoy 
setting to work upon it to call order out of 
chaos, and in six months I would under- 
take to effect an entire transformation in 
the house and grounds and make it one of 
the prettiest places in the neighborhood. 
What do you think, my dear? Hey?’ 

The frail looxing elderly lady thus ad- 
dressed made but a faint rejoinder, and 
her husband's sanguine enthusiasm by no 
means communicated itself to her. 

Harbledon Hall was the sixth old house 
to which Mr. Stackpooie had taken a fancy 
in the last ten yeers, and fallen out of love 
with as quickly, after exercising his in- 
genuity in putting it in perfect order and 
living in it for a short time It was bis 
diversion, now that he had retired from 
business and had nothing particular to do, 
to hunt up old country houses, put them 
in thorough modern repair and working 
order, live in them just Jong enough to per. 
suade his wife that he had pitched his tent 
finally, when the demon of unrest would 
break outin him onoe more, and he was 
off again on the old quest. 

This hunting of houses, catching them, 
and then letting them go that he might 
pursue game of the same kind elsewhere 
was naturally more entertaining to Mr. 
Stack poole than it could be to his wife and 
daughter. But the elder lady was patient 
and philosdphic, and when her daughter 
said petulantly, “Oh, Mamma, what a 
shame it is that we have to be dragged 
about the country like this! We have not 
been a year in this lovely house, and Papa 
ie tired of it already, and looking out 
again for some tumble-down old place to 
put thatin good order, and leave it too, I 
suppose !’’ 

Mrs, Stack poole would say, “‘Never, mind, 
Ella. Papa must do as he thinks best. 
The excitement and interest he finds in 
frequently changing house are necessary 
to him now that be has done with busi- 
ness; and remember, my dear, he has no 
home occupations to pass the time like 
you and I have.” But Ella Stack poole 
was now married and settled in a home 
of her own, and the only other child, a 
son, was stationed with his regiment in 
Malta. 

Therefore it was that when Mr. Stack- 
poole became suddenly interested in the 
appearance of Harbledon Hall his wife 
was unable to feel any enthusiasm on the 
subject. Their last home had been in 
Cornwall, where, after six months spent 
in its most westerly corner, Mr. Stack- 
poole discovered what everyone else had 
always known, that he was in a decidedly 
rainy part of England. He could scarcely 
have been more astonished at the quantity 
of rain that fell if it had been in Egypt, 
and he flied to London to make that his 
headquarters while he looked about for an 
old house to suit his fancy in *he drier 
county of Surrey. 

And on this bright June day he and his 
wife were driving through the country 
house-hunting, and the more dilapidated 
a house looked, provided that his experi- 
enced eye saw capacities of improvement 
about it, the more attractive it appeared to 
Mr, Stack poole, as affording wider scope 
for his particular form of genius, His was 
a costly hobby, and strangers reaped the 
benefit of his lavish outlay on houses he 
perfected, tired of, and left so soon. 

Mr. Judd, the sexton, was found with- 
out difficulty, for, indeed, be was a con- 
spicuous object, sitting in a large armchair 
by his cottage door reading the newspaper, 
and taking an occasional sip from a glass 
of cold brandy and water that stood beside 
him on the window-sill. He was a person 
of dignity in the village, accustomed to 
waste his own time and that of others; bat 





Mr. Stackpoole hurried him off to the car- 
riage as soon as he found the keys, and 


“The garden be a wilderness, sir,’’ said | 
the old man, opening one of the great iron | 
gates, “and it’s four ’ears since e’er an in-— 
quiry was made about the place.’ 

“It wouldn’t be to everyone’s taste, you 
see; it’ll need a considerable outlay upon | 
it before it is fit for habitation,’ said Mr. 
Stack poole complacently as he stooped to 
disentangle a briar from his wife's skirt. 


| «Who were the last tenants, and how long 


had they lived here?” he said, turning to 
the old man and asking two questions at 
once. 

“Sir Roland Shawe and his family bad it 


last, sir. They took the place on a twenty- 
one years’ lease, and they left uncommon 
sudden when it bad five years or more to 
run. There wasa deal 0’ talk about what 
made ’em leave i’ that way,” and Judd 
opened wide the front door as he spoke, 
and they entered a large, lofty hall, smel!- 
ing mouldy as though there were vaults 
below. 

‘Folks did say there were reasons more 
'n what they'd own up to, for a large 
fam’ly to turn out all of a sudden, as if 
they was running away from the plague,”’ 
and the old sexton looked mysterious and 
as though he longed to be questioned. 
Mr. Stack poole, however, was too much 
interested in pacing the length of the din- 
ing-room to notice any hints he might 
throw out. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, who was 
resting on the low window seat, ‘‘we will 
have the whole of this oak floor polished, 
and Turkish rugs laid down at intervals.”’ 

“That is Just what we did in our house 
in Cumberland,” said Mrs, Stackpoole 
gently, “and if you remember you were 
not pleased with it when it was done;’’ 
then turning to the old man: ‘You were 
going to tell us why Sir Roland Shawe left 
so suddenly.’”’ 

“Forbid, ma’am, that [ should say defi- 
nite why he left, not knowing for certain,’’ 
said Mr, Judd, swelling with Importance 
as he spoke. ‘I nover believe ’n ’alf o’ 
what I hear, and puts no faith In tales, 
whether master’s or man’s. Kut by what 
I can make out—and old Jimmy Judd 
can see through a stone wall as far as most 
folks—I should say asa ghost was at the 
bottom of the whole kick-up.”’ 

Mrs, Stack poole smiled at the old man's 
mode of expressing himself, and then 
looked anxiously towards her husband, 
who laughed heartily, and they leit the 
dining-room for the upstairs regions, 
which be was impatient to explore, 

“They fled before ghosts, did they ?”’ 
said Mr. Stackpoole, still laughing at the 
idea. ‘‘If the house is supposed to be 
haunted I should like it all the better for 
its reputation,’’ and he swung open the 
door of a large, low room, with a deep 
projecting chimney-place and wide win- 
dow latting in a flood of sunshine, 

“This is certainly a very cheerful aspect,’’ 
said bis wife, stepping to the window and 
looking out upon the wild garden enclosed 
by ragged yew hedges; “there is nothing 
ghostly about this room, at all events !’’ 

‘“Booh! Ghosts indeed! those who be- 
lieve in them deserve to see thein,’’ said 
Mr. Stackpoole ccntemptuously., “If we 
take the house this shall be your morning- 
room; you'll get plenty of sunshine, 
which isa great thing for you; and if I 
like the room under it I will bave it done 
up for a business room for myself.”’ 

And they wandered from cellar to attio 
of the big house, Mr. Stack poole delighted 
with the possibilities of the place, and 
noting in his pocket-book the dimensions 
of the chief rooms and of the entrance- 
hall. 


‘“Atall even's I shall inquire on what | 


terms the house is to be let,’’ hesaid, after 
spending two hours in energetically in- 
specting the premises, and as he slipped 
five shillings into Mr, Judd’s expectant 


palm, “by the way, I have not asked who | 


is the landlord ?’’ 

“The landlord, sir, bo a many and not 
one,’”’ and the old man named a well 
known city company to which the prop- 
erty belonged. 

“] have rented from landlords und land- 
ladies, and trustees, but never yet from a 
company. It’s all ome to me, and | shall 
see their agent in town to-morrow.’’ 

Then Mr. Stackpoole took a farewell 
look at the room on the ground floor, im- 
médiately under the cheerful room at the 
head of the stairs that be had assigned to 
his wife’s prospective use, and decided 
that it was exactly adapted to his require- 
ments, after which they threaded their 
way back to the gates through the 
neglected maze of the garden. 

“And how do you like the look of Har- 
bledon Hali?” he asked his wife as he 


| drove away; “what do you think of the 


compelled him to unwonted activity. | old place?” 


“I confess that | was not very tavorably 


| impressed with it, though It is a hand- 


some, well built house, and might be 


| made very comfortable, no doubt. But it 


strack me with a kind of chill.’”’ 
“So would any place, my dear, that had 


been shut up for seven years, I! feel it in 
my back now; I wish it may not mean an 
attack of lumbago forime.’’ Mrs. Stack- 


poole smiled at the literal interpretation of 
her words. 


‘“] don’t mean that kind of chill, buta 
sort of depressed, foreboding feeling that I 
have never had before 4 7 f the} 44 
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you and [have been over together, and 
their name Is legion. ’ 

“Why, Anna, you don’t mean to say 
that the tedious old sexton has frightened 
you with his gossip! It was merely some 
nonsense or other he had made up to in- 
crease his importance. If I take the place 
I shall put an army of workmen in ina 
week from now, and when next you see It, 
with good fires drying the rooma, win- 
dows brightand clean, and paperers and 
painters buay upon it, it will look very 
different, I can assure you. Any house 
that has beon uninhabited as long as Har- 
biedon Hall wears a forlorn look, but for 
all that] see the possibilities of it, and I 
could make It the prettiest place we have 
lived in yet.” And Mra, Stackpoole felt 
certain that her busband would take the 
old house, 

The following day, when Mr, Stack poole 
saw the company’s agent, he was surprised 
atthe very moderate rent asked for the 
house. Whether he wished to take it on 
lease or as a yearly tenant, the sum de- 
manded was smal! enough t arouse sus- 
picion In the most unwary. 

“Why do you ask such 9 low rent for a 
such a fine old place like that?’ he asked. 

“It isso much out of repair from stand- 
ing empty #0 long, that | suppose the 
cow pany is willing to submit to a certain 
loss, for the sake of having it inhabited 
again.” 

“But with such a temptingly low rent, 
how is it that it has not been taken long 





ago?” 
| ‘There have beon any number of appli- 
| cations for it,’’ 

‘Indeed! The old fellow in charge of 
| the keys who showed me over the place 
yosterday sald that no one bad inquired 
about it for four years,’’ 

A pecullar expression passed over the 
agont’s face, bul It was not one of sur- 
prino, 

“Hesaid so, did he? I've had plenty 
of Inquiries,” 

“He certainly said so. He was a talka- 
tive old man, and saoxious to Impress us 
with the jdea that Sir Roland Shawe left 
Harbledon Hall suddenly, some oonsider- 
able time before his lease was up, in con- 
sequence Of an absurd notion that the 
house was haunted, Now, personally I 
care nothing about It, but my wife Is 
sometimes nervous, and | thought I would 
ask you if you know anything of any unu- 
sual circumstances Connected with his 
loaving so abruptly.”’ 

“Judd isa chattering old fool! Did he 
tell you anything definite about it bim- 
self?’ asked the agent, 

“Nothing whatever, but he said some 
nonsense about ghosts driving them away 
from the place,’”’ 

“Of course there was an absurd story 
that gotabout atthe time! It was some 
hocus pocus with @ magic-lantern, | be- 
lieve, got up by the young fellows to 
frighten the servants, with pictures of 
skeleton on a sheet hung up somewhere 
or other. The whole thing was a stupid 
practical Joke, only too sucvosaful, for the 
acareé Spread to the ladies of the house, and 
of course Sir Kolaud had to leave; they 
made the place too hot for tim,’ and the 








agent laughed uproariouasly., ‘1 remeu- 
ber all aboul it now you come lo ak ime. 
The young Shawes got up the panic tor 
their own purposes, ‘Tpey tou.d the 


country too slow for them, they wanted to 
live in London, 80 with the sinnple appe 
ratus Of # wagic lantern and # sheet or 
blind they frightened the family back into 
town and got whatthey wanted, Natural- 


ly Sir Koland used pot to epeak of it when 
he found it oul, for nO One is proud Of hav- 
ing been made a tool of. And now, my 
Joar sir,’’ be e#aid, assuming an air of 
great candor, “you Know ~as® much about 
ihis childish foily ag 1 do mysell, it bas 
been maguilied into something woodertul 


till we've had that tempting property on 
our hands #il these years in conrequence.,”’ 

Mr. Stack poole was pleased and amused 
with the agent's frank explanation of the 
basis of Mr. Judd’s inysterious allusions, 
and he and his wile laughed al it together 
over their dinner, Mrs, Stackpoolie Was 
now willing that ber husband should take 


Harbliedon Hail, which he did as # yearly 
tenant, with the right of taking the prop 
orty on # lease, if at the end of lLhires yoars 
he felt inclined to prolong his stay. 

Then began ail tie delightful bustle that 
Mr. Stack pooie’a soul loved—the drying. 
wWaruiing, painting, lighting, decorating, 
and furnisbing Of the House, the laming 
and reciaimiug of the garden Lhe stulbbb 
ing upot old lawns and isying down of 
new tuif; the cleaning and regravelling of 
weed grown pelbs Such an army of 
wo.kinen Wars €iipvaged tha vi Stack 
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into, and the gardens be al! clean, smooth, 


and bere in their winter tidiness. ‘It 
must be Gnished by the middie of Decem- 
ber,” be aaid, ‘that I may keep Christmas 
here with my family; and if every man 
hes Gone bis work well, aod is out of the 
house by the twelfth of December, 1 will 
give each one a bonus on his wages, and a 
Obristmas supper to you all.” 

No wonder that the workmen caught 
something of Mr. Stackpoole’s enthust- 
asm, and that every time be brought bis 
wife to see what was going on she was de- 
lighted with the progress made. Ali their 
friends were informed of the lucky find of 
the beautiful old bouse in Surrey, and in- 
vitations were issued long belore for a 
series of entertainments, dances, and pri- 
vate theatricals that they intended to give 
at Harbiedon [iail in the following Janu- 
ary, when their daughter, Mrs. Beaumont, 
and her husband would be staying with 
them. 

Shortly before Mr. and Mre Stack poole 
removed to Herbledon Hall they were 
dining out one evening, and after the 
lalies had left the room and the gentle 
men had rearranged their chairs comfort- 
ably and were seated at their wine, Mr. 
Stack poole began on bis favorite theme, 
the furnishing and repairing of the old 
house in Surrey. 

As most of those present had frequently 
heard him on the subject before, be was 
not much heeded, and prosed on without 
interruption till a tall, baid-headed gentie- 
man opposite him caught the words Har- 
biedon Hall and became an attentive 
listener. 

“Harbledon Hall, did you say? Do you 
mean the old gabled, red-brick house three 
miles from Mendieton in Surrey? I hope 
no friend of yours is thinking of taking 
te. ”° 

Mr. Stack poole smiled. ‘Not exactly a 
friend of mine, though probably 1 know 
him better than anyone else. | have taken 
Harbledon Hall myself and intend mov- 
ing into it next December.”’ 

“The deuce you do!" said the baid-head- 
ed gentieman, setting down bis glass. 

“I don’t know why it should surprise 
you,” said Mr, Stack poole. 

‘Surprise me? Oertainly not. Only I 
thought that the house was ewpty and 
likely to remain #o.’’ 

‘Surely it has stood empty long 
enough—for seven years. It requires an 
immense deal doing to it, of course, but | 
took a fancy to the place, and am putting 
it into thorough repair, introducing the 
electric ligbt among other modern im- 
provements; in fact, 1 am sparing no ex- 
pense. Do you know anything about 
Harbledon Hall ?"’ 

“T used todo. Sir Roland Shawe, the 
last tenant, js my brother,” and the bald- 
headed gentieman spoke in adry and un- 
communicative manner. But a hint was 
not enougb for Mr. Stack poole, 

“Then you are the very person to teil me 
about an absurd story | bave heard—it 
had something to do with a magic-lantern, 
I believe some kind of a ecarethe young 
people got up to pretend there were bogies 
in the house, and frighten their parents 
back to town, where they preferred to live, 
You see, I’ve beard all about it, and | 
only want it corroborated by a member 
of the family,’’ and he laughed heartily, 
as though it were the best joke in the 
world. 

But the gentieman opposite him grew 
grave to neverity, and said, ‘iam unable 
to understand your allusion to a magic 
lantern performance which is supposed to 


T 





have tried my brother’s nerves, and ab- | 


surd is the last word applicable to the cir- 


cumstances under which Sir Roland was | 


com pelied to leave Harbledon Haill.’’ 
“Then I must have been misinformed 
in the matter,” replied the undaunted Mr. 
Stack poole, whose curiosity was now thor- 
oughly aroused. “Aslam about to live 
in the bouse, will you not tell me the real 
circaumeta noes, that 1 may be able to oon- 
tradict the fooliah stories that one hears?’ 


“Why should [t be nece.sary for you to | 
Sir 


contradict gossip on the subject? 
Roland never mentions it. 


It ia possible | 


that some time you may learn for your- | 
self why my brother left the house; then | | 


think you will be satisfied that he acted 
wisely, and if not, ! should be sorry to 
prejudice you against Harbledon Hall.” 


And the gentiemen rose to join the. 


ladies, and Mr. Stackpoole remained ip a 
state of mystification. 
thing hed happened to drive Sir Roland 
Shawe and his family from Harbledon 
Hall with which neither old Judd nor the 
agent was acquainted. What could it be? 

For himeeif, so long as it was neither 
rate nor drains, he did not care; but with 
hie wife it waa different I! she had the 
least inkling that there was anything un- 


Evidently some- | 


to go into it at the eleventh bour, or, if she 





THE SATURDAY 





canny about the house, she would refose 
went, would make a point of seeing a 
ghost the very first dark night. ! 

Bat she must bear no silly talk about it 
Any ghosts that former inhabitants of the 
Hall hed imagined they saw was when 
they went about the house starting at their 
own shadows by the dim light of oil- 
lamps. The electric iight would put all 
that to rights. It was the best cure for 
such preposterous folly, and in its illum!-— 
nation Mr. Stack poole felt that be should 
be more than a match for all the powers of | 
darkness, 

But shortly after meeting Sir Roland 
Shawe’s brother an odd coincidence hap- 
pened that drew his attention again to the | 
subject of their conversation. Mrs. Stack- | 
poole had written to her son at Malta tell- 
ing bim that his father hed taken an old | 
house in Surrey with which he bad fallen | 
in love, how beautifully he was fitting it 
up, that they had expected to keep Christ | 
meas in it, and that it was at Harbiedon 
Hall that they hoped to weloome him on 
bis return to England. 

In reply Jack wrote: ‘So my tather is 
again on the move. Well, this time I am 
giad he is taking you toa thorougbly ac- 
cessibie place, and not to Corn wall or Cum- 
berland. But is the old house he has taken 
a fancy to not far from Mendieton? | sup- 
pose there can’t betwo Harbledon Halls in 
the county, but itis odd if it is the house 
of that name I have lately heard some- | 
thing about. There was a young civilian | 
out here for his health—he has gone to 
Kgy pt now—and he told me that his uncle, 
aSir Roland Smith, or somesuch pame, 
had been fairly driven out of an old house 
in Surrey by ghosts. I’m sure he calied | 
it Harbiedon Hall, and he said that bis | 
uncle was not in the least a nervous man, | 
but it was more than he could stand, and | 
he had to leave. 

“I wish now that! bad asked him all 
about it, but be was such a dull chap 
nothing he said interested me, so | lost the 
chance of learning particulars. Don't you 
be timid, dear mother. Let me tackle the | 
bogies when | come home; | should enjoy | 
nothing better.’’ 

Mrs. Stackpoole did not like this at all. 
It produced an eerie and creepy sensation, 
and her husband took care not to increase 
her discomfort by telling ber of his con- 
versation with Mr. Sbawe. 

“It is odd, my dear, very odd,’’ he said 
in his most cheerful tones, ‘and we are 
obliged to confess that, somehow or other, 
someone or other received some sort of a | 
fright at Harbledon Hall. Nothing can be | 
more vague, and yet that is all that ts | 
known aboutit A pity the whole silly | 
business was not inquired into on the spot, 
for of course it would admit of a perfectly 
aimple solution. Very likely one of the | 
maids bad supped rather more heavily | 
than usual on cold pork, and in a parox- | 
yein of indigestion walked in her sleep; 
someone saw ber in her white nightgown, 
took her for a ghost, screamed, and got up 
a scare—for it is always easier to ory out | 
than to investigate. And there you have 
the whole history of a ghost story in a nut- 
shell, my dear—in a nutsheil.”’ 

The workmen were punctually out of | 
Harbledon Hall on the day agreed upon, 
and as punctually :eceived their pay and 
their Christmas supper, and the house 
was ready for the reception of the new ten- 
ant, with the good wishes of all who had 
helped to prepare it for bim. 

Mr. Stackpoole arranged that they | 
should arrive after dark at Harbledon Hall, 
that he might surprise bis wife with the 
electric lightin every room and passage, 
an j introduce ber to her new bome under 
ia mosto eerful and attractive aspect. 

As they approached the house both Mra, | 
Stackpoole and her daughter exclaimed 
with delight, and Eila said it was too pret- 
ty to be real, it was like something on the | 
stage. Fron every window of the house, 
from the basement to the garret, streamed 
the pure radiance of the electric light, un- | 
dimmed by ourtain or blind, sending | 
shafts of light far into the darkness. From 
the porch the white light illumined the | 
drive like a cold sunshine, and showed | 
every pebble on the ground and every | 
twig on the bare boughs. 

“There, my dears,’’ said Mr. Stack poole 
triumpbantly, as be led his wife and 
daughter into the brilliant hall; “this is 
how modern science drives away toolish 
fears of darkness by turning night into 
day. No onecould be nervous or afraid 
of ghosts in a house lighted like this,”’ 

“No, indeed—the thing would be impos- 
sible,’’ replied Mrs. Stackpoole, ber 
daughter, and son-in law in confident 
cho us, 

Christmas was kept with much festivity 
at Harbledon Hall, and 


it was impossible 


| Stack poole’s morning room was the 


| Ing haunted. 


| claltime or country, and the Stack pooles 


| dressed as (Queen Elisabeth, and her hus- 


| captain of the Salvation Army, and there a 


, to her, she slipped outof the room. 





T. 


to say who was most delighted with the 
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| bouse—the host or hostess, or the guests 


under its hospitable roof. Each was 
charmed with his own room, but Mrs 
gen- | 
eral favorite, and afternoon-tea was fre-— 
quently taken there in preference to the 
more stately drawing room. 

The grandchildren played in the empty | 
rooms upstairs on rainy days, and every | 
evening watched the miracie of lighting | 
the house with the electric light with | 
breathless interest. They regarded Grand- | 
pape as « light producing wizard, so that 
something of awe was mingled with their 
wildest frolica, and they did not dare to 
open the door of bis own particular room, 
which was respectfully called the study, 
though its priacipal use was to smoke in, 
or to take s quiet nap before dinner. 

It was the end of January, and the 
Stackpooles were daily congratulating 
themeelves on their good fortune in meet- 
ing with a house so perfectly suited to all 
their requirements, when they wound up 
their New Year’s festivities with a fancy 
ball. Several young people were staying 
in the bcuse for the occasion who were to 
depart the day after the ball, leaving their 
host and bostess alone for the first time in 
their new house, Numbers cf guests were 
coming from a distance, many of whom 
had accepted the invitation out of curios 
ity, as a dance afforded a good opportunity 
of spending a night under cheerful aus 
pices in a house with the reputation of be- 


All their entertainments so far had been 
successful, but the last was to be the best, 
and the host and hostess threw their 
whole souls into the preparations to ensure 
its complete success, The room wat 
charming, the floor perfect, the band that 
came from town the most renowned of the 
season. 

The costumes to be worn were of no spe- 


themeelves set an example of reckless 
catholicity in the matter, the hostess being 


band as an Admiral of the Fleet of to-day, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont figured 
as a Japanese lady and a Spanish watador, 

By the time that the guests had arrived, 
clad in the garb of all ages and countries, 
the ball room appeared to contain such a 
motely throng as the Day of Judgment 
alone could bring together. Here an an- 
client Greek danced with a Swedish peas- 
ant, and the Black Prince with a female 


clown and a nun waltzed gaily past 
Mahomet and a ballet-girl. 

The electrie light wasa greater novelty 
then than it is now, and the guests were 
loud in their admiration of the fairy-pal- 
ace appearance of the house as they ap- 
proached, and of its brilliance within. Mr. 
Stackpuole was as delighted as a child 
witb a new toy, and led his friends about 
showing them how by merely turning a 
button on the wall he could plunge a room 
in darkneas or flood it with radiant light 

Dancing was kept up with great spirit 
till the small hours, and asthe clock in 
the hall chimed a quarter-past three the 
old house resounded to the half sad and 
wholly romantic strains of a waltz by 
W aldteufel. 





The guests who came froma distance 
bad »begun to depart, and Mr. Beaumont | 
stood in the porch laughingly seeing 
Lady Jane Grey and Flora Macdonald into | 
their carriage. Just then a maid gave a 
message to one of whe footmen to Mrs 
Beaumont, who sat fanning herself near 
the door of the ball-rooom. ‘If you please, 
ma’ani, nurse says Master Harry is awake 
and crying with the music, and says he 
won't go to sleep till he sees you, ma’am.”’ 

“Tell nurse I will come directly,” and, | 
excusing herself to the lady who sat next 
In | 
the hal’ she met her father as he was en-. 
tering his study. 

“I’m going to put this miserable encum- 
brance by,’’ he said, smiling and flourish- 
ing the Admiral’s cocked hat, which he | 
had gallantly carried the whole evening | 
to his great inconvenience. 

“And I am on my way to the nursery to 
set liitie Harry,’’ and Mrs. Beaumont ran 
up stairs, softly singing to the sweet mu- | 
sic that floated from the ball-room. Mr. _ 
Stack poole laid his hat on the table, and 
looked at the clock onthe mantelpiece. 
“A quarter-past three! I’m tired, and the 
young people ought to be, Heigh-ho! I'd 
rather give ten dinners than one dance,’ 
and he yawned profoundly, sank into a 
low chair by the fire, stretched his legs 
out before him, and closed his eyes. Sleep 
fell upon him instantly, and for several 
minutes he was lost in its depths, light 
and sound had ceased t 


his brain was steeped i: 


exist for him. 


S):6nt darkness 














Mr. Beaumont still stood in the porch: 
the servants had returned to the house, 
and he wasalone. It wasa mild winter's 





night. He flung « cloak over his matagor’s 


costume and stepped into the open air, «| 
sha’n’t be missed for five minutes,” he 
said to himeelf, “while I smoke a ciga- 


| rette,”’ and he walked briskly along * 


broad path some thirty yards from the 
house, from which he had a perfect view 
of the front of Harbiedon Hall. And very 


| pretty ite cheerful likeness looked against 


the dark background of star-set sky, Brij. 


_ Mant rays of light shot from the unaraped 


windows, and those that bad the blinds 
down showed the outline of objects in the 
room thrown upon them in shadow, as 
clearly as from a magic lantern. 

Involuntarily he raised bis eyes te the 
window of Mrs. Stack poole’s sitting-room, 
and stood rooted to the spot. Two figures 
as clearly defined as silhouettes were visi. 
ble on the pure square of the biind—the 
shadows of an old man and a young man 
struggling together. From the shape of 
the heads George Beaumont saw that they 
wore tie wigs, and there was the clearly. 
cut shadow of the ruffies at the wriste, and 
the younger and taller man wore a large 
Steinkirk with richly laced ends round 
his neok. 

At first he thought that they were guesis 


| dreased in the costume of the early Geor. 


gian period, thuugh how they had gone 
up stairs into that room, or why there was 
a deadly struggle between them, he did 
not know. But wonder and speculation 
was swallowed up in terrified interest as 
he watched the course of the brief conflict, 
The elder and shorter man, who stooped 
considerably, appeared to be unarmed, 
and seized the younger man by the throat, 
when he shook himself free, stepped 
quickly back, drew his sword, and, piung- 
ing forward on his right foot, ran his oppo. 
nent through the body. He staggered 
backward and fell out of sight beiow the 
level of the window, and there remained 
only the shadow of the younger man in 
clear profile on the blind. 

He stood for a minute looking down- 
ward, and George Beaumont had time to 
observe the finely-cut features of a total 
stranger. Then he saw that he wiped the 
blade of his sword, turned and walked 
away, and his shadow passed oat of sight, 
leaving the window-blind a blank, lumi- 
nous square, 

Indoors at the same time Mr. Stack poole 
had been waked from his sbort sleep by a 
sound in his wife’s sitting-room overhead, 
and he sprang to his feet with every fac- 
ulty concentrated in listening. A noise as 
if chairs pushed baek and upset on the pol- 
ished floor, and a scuffling of feet as 
though two men were struggling together. 
Then s moment of silence, a loud stamp, 
and heavy fall that seemed to shake the 
ceiling, followed by deep groana, 

“Good God! What can be the matter ?” 
cried Mr. Stack poole, and he rushed from 
the room intothe hall. The front door 
stood open, though the inner glass doors 
were closed, and neither his son-in-law 
nor any servants were there. He stopped 
to call nobody, but ran up stairs to his 
wife’s room just as his daughter came 
quickly down from the story above with a 
white and terrified face, 

‘Oh, Papa, someone has just frightened 
me so, but whoever he is he is in there! | 
saw him go into Mamma’s room a iew 
minutes ago, and I’m so glad you've 
come, for 1 dare not follow him!” and 


| without asking Ella of whom she was 


speaking, Mr. Stackpoole filang the door 
wide open and rushed into the room. 

No one wasthere. Notachair or table 
dispiaced, and the electric light illuminat- 


| ing every corner of the room forbade the 


possibility of anyone being in hiding. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing !”’ 
he exclaimed, wiping the perspiration of 
terror from his brow as he spoke; “I 
would not have your mother knuw of it 


| for the world !”” 


“Have you seen him too?” said bis 
daughter faintly. 

‘Seen whom, child? Seen what? No, 
I’ve seen nothing, but 1’ve heard enough 
to last me my lifetime. God forbid that | 
should hear it again!’ and he looked 
about the room and under the table, fairly 
stupefied with amazement. 

“He pa sed me on the stairs justas | 
came out of the night nursery,” said Mrs. 
Beaumont, anxious to tell her experience 
without waiting to hear her father’s. 

“A tall young manran quickly by me 
dressed in a blue coat, with ruffles at the 
wrists and a great laced cravat, and a wig 
tied with a ribbon at the back. He carried 


a iong thin sword in  ~>his hand. 
At first I thought it was Arthur New- 
ton, who wore a powdered wig like his 


nis even 


ng, but I remembered his coat 
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was black and he leftearly. When I saw 
nis face it was stranger’s, and he looked 
orael and passionate. I followed bim till 
| saw him go into this room and shut the 
door after bim.’’ 

“Then where the deuce is he now f”’ said 
Mr. Steckpoole. ‘This is some miserable 
practical joke, but I’ll get to the bottom of 
it and be even with them yet—I’ll get to 
the bottom of it yet!’ and as be spoke the 
door that he had taken the precaution to 
close burst open, and his son-in law en- 
tered in bis matador’s dress, pale and 
breathless, looking as if the bull had turn- 
ed and given him chase. 

“Ob, George, have you seen him too?” 
said his wife. 

“Did you bear anything?’ asked Mr 
Stackpoole. “Sit down, man; you are 
trembling like a leaf!" 

“Tbere were two of them, an old man 
and a young man, in this rooms minute 
ago! In God’s name, whe were they, and 
why did not you stop them before mur 
der was done?’ he said excitedly. 

Mr. Stackpoole grew quiet and self-col- 
lected at the sight of his son-in-law’s agi- 
tation. ‘Pull yourself together, George, 
and tell me what you mean. There is 
something up to-night tnat needs explain- 
ing.” 

“Bat where are they? They were in 
this room, and if you were wita them you 
must have witnessed what happened, or if 
you only came upstairs just now you 
must bave met the young man leaving 
the room. The old man will never stir 
again,’’ and he lifted the tablecloth and 
looked under the table. 

‘‘How come you to speak confidently of 
who wasin this room a few minutes ago, 
when you were downstairs all the while?” 
asked Mr. Stack poole. 

“T was smoking acigarette in the garden 
after seeing the Weston’s off, walking on 
the broad path, when I looked up at 
Mamma’s sitting-room window and saw 
the shadow of two men on the blind, 
shown up by the electric light as clear 
and sharp as ina magic lantern. I saw 
their profiles perfectly, but I did not know 
their faces. They wore wigs tied bebind, 
and ruffles at their wrists, and the younger, 
taller man, as I saw by his shadow, wore 
a laced Steinkirk round bisneck. They 
struggled together, and the oid man 
grasped the young man by the throat, but 
he tore himself free, drew his sword, and 
ran him through the body. He fell below 
the level of the window out of my sight, 
and the younger man stood for a minute, 
wiped bis sword, then moved away, and 
left the blind a white sheet of white.” 

“Good God! and I heard it all in my 
room below—the struggle and the fall, and 
deep groans !’’ said Mr, Stack poole, 

“And I met the young man—if it was 
anything human—and he passed me on 
the stairs !’’ said his daughter, seizing her 
father by thearm. “Oh, Papa, Harbledon 
Hall is haunted; people were right about 
it! Do let us leave this dreadful place to- 
morrow !’’ And the concluding notes of 
the sad Waldteutel waltz sighed through 
the house as she spoke. 

Mr. Stack poole shook his head. ‘I don’t 
see how that is to be done, for your 
mother must not be frightened. For 
heaven’s sake try to look as if nothing 
had happened. Weshall be missed down- 
stairs; 1’Jl gv, and you two must manage 
to bid our guests good-night decently, and 
not to alarm those who remain till to-mor- 
row. We must rouse no suspicions. 
George, fetch Eliaa glass of champagne; 
it will do her good.”’ 

“Oh, don’t leave me alone!’ cried Mrs, 
Beaumont, like a frightened child. 

“Then I’ll send wine up for you both,” 
said her father, “and mind you must fol- 
low me directly.’’ 

Mr. Stack poole rejoined his guests, who 
had not missed him, and were in the midst 
of the last dance with as much freshness 
and enjoyment as if it had been the first in 
the evening. 

At length all the guests had departed ex- 
cept those composing the houre party, 


and the ladies soon retired, leaving the 


gentiemen to have a smoke in the billiard- 
room. 

“You don’t look very well, Beaumont,” 
said a young man dressed as a Tyrolean 
peasant, as he lita cigar anc looked up at 
his friend’s pale face, 

“It’s nothing, only walizing makes me 
giddy,” and he mixed himself some 
brandy and soda. 








One by one the guests bade good-night | 


and left the room, till there only remained 
Mr. Stack poole, bis son-in-law, and Mr. 
Aston, a gentleman with very long legs, 
wearing tights to display them to advant- 
age. 

‘‘Did your father-in-law know when he 
took Harbledon Hall that it was supposed 


to be haunted f’’ he said in a low voice to 
Mr. Beaumont. Mr. Stackpoole happened 
to hear the question, and replied to it 
himeelf. 

“We heard some foolish gossip on the 
subject, for of course no place stands 
empty so long without legends being in- 
ver.ted to acoount for the fact. But I am 
not the man to listen to vulgar chatter. I 
took the house, and have been highly de 
lighted with it.” And Mr. Beaumont 
could only admire his father-in-law’s ad- 
mirable self possession. 

‘Just #0, and ‘the electric light is the 
true cure for the supposed supernatural. 
Of course you know how suddenly Sir 
Roland Shawe left the place ?”’ 

“Ob, yes, we’ve heard all about thet,” 
said Mr. Stack poole, forcing a laugh. 

“Do you know I doubt whether you 
have ever beard ail about it; at least, if 
you have, you must bea cheerful sort of 
person if you can laugh at it,’”’ said Mr. 
Liston. 

“Why, of course, the whole thing was a 
foolish practical Jjoke—something connect 
ed with a magic lantern, if I remember 
rightly.”’ 

‘Magic lantern ! I never even heard the 
word mentioned. No; if you care to hear 
the truth about it, 1 think I can tell it to 
you. I’ve lived In the county all my lite, 
and I know the story of Harbledon Hall 
by heart. I only wonder you don’t. I 
should pnottell you nowif I thought it 
would make her nervous; but since 
you’ve put in the electric light and done 
up the house in such cheerful modern 
style the whole place is changed and any- 
one might enjoy living here.”’ 

‘Let us hear the story,” said Mr. Stack- 
poole abruptly. 

“I see I’ve roused your curiosity. The 
story goes that some hundred and filty 
years ago there lived in this house a oer- 
tain father and son who hated one another 
like devils, and it is needless to say 
that there was a woman in the case and a 
fortune at stake. The old man mast have 
been an uncommonly bad lot, and he is 
said to have grossly insulted the young 
lady his son was aboutto marry, having 
in the first instance proposed to her him- 
selfand been refused. Thetwo men bad 
a deadly quarrel about it in this very 
house, and the upshot was that the son, 
mad with passion, ran bis father through 
the heart and killed him on the spot. 
There, I sha’n’t say anything more about 
it if it is too much for you,” said Mr. Lis- 
ton, strack by the white faces before him. 

“Go on, go on,”’ said Mr, Stack poole, 

“Well, one winter’s night, now eight 
years ago, as Sir Roland Shawe was com- 
ing home late, walking across the garden, 
he looked up at the window of a room on 
the first floor where a light was burning, 
and he saw on the blind, in clear outline, 
the shadows of the old man and his son 
struggling together, and he saw the young 
man run bis father through the body with 
his rapier.’’ 

“I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!’’ 
said George Beaumont, pale as death and 
louking ready to faint. 

‘*You could but say that if you had seen 
the grim shadows yourself. It certainly 
isa horrid story, and though I can’t say 
that 1 beiieve in ghosts myself, | can of- 
fer no explanations of the details I have 
given you. Sir Roland believed it, and 
he was a clear-headed, matter-of fact sort 
of person. Other members of his family, 
too, saw and heard unaccountable things 
that night One of his sons who was sit- 
ting up late for his father met the shadow 
of an evil-looking fellow dressed in a biue 
coat and wearing a powdered tie-wig, hur- 
rying slong an upper passage, carrying a 
naked rapier in his hand. And Lady 
Shawe was waked by a sound in the room 
next to hers, which was the room where 
the shadows were seen on the blind—a 
sound of atruggling and upsetting of 
chairs, followed by a heavy fall and deep 
groans, Now, if only one person had 
thought that be had heard or seen unac- 
countable things, Sir Roland would have 
made the b:ast of it and stayed on at Har- 
bledon Hall; but, by Jove! when three 
rational beings are each an eye or ear wit- 
neas it becomes intolerable! Whether 
you believe in ghosts or not, you can’t put 
up with a thing like that!’ 

“By Heaven, you can’t, that’s true!’ 
said Mr. Stackpoole, wiping his moist 
brow. “And now, Listun, that you have 
told mo this, I’ll tell you something in re- 
turn. land my family leave Harbledon 
Hail to-morrow for the precise reason that 
drove Sir Roland Shawe out of 
years ago.”’ 

‘*Never !’’ 

‘‘Aa sure as I am alive we leave here to 
reason for 


morrow! I must find some 


it eight | 
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our sudden flight, but go we must, and | | 
cannot have my wife slarmed.”’ 

“I would not spend another night in | 
the house for the world !’’ said Beaumont | 

“Bat, my dear Mr. Stackpoole, I hope | 
that nothing that I have saia leads you to 
make this extraordinary resolution. 
Your imagination is excited by what you 
have heard; there cannot possibly be any 
cause why you should leave this charm. 
ing place that you bave just fitted up to 
your own taste,” said Mr. Liston sooth- | 
ingly. 

“The story you have told us has only 
helped to explain what we already know. 
I tell you that this very night, not» 
couple of hours ago, in the blaze of the 
electric light and with ‘he house fuli of 
company, Beaumont, my daughter, and 
myself have seen and beard the sights 
and sounds that drove Sir Roland Shawe 
out of Harbledon Hall; and we leave to- 
morrow—or rather to day, for it la nearly 
six o’clock now—never to spend another 
night under this accursed roof!’ and Mr. 
Stack poole # voice shook as he spoke. 

“I nave only to request,” he added, 
“thet you will treat this communication 
as strictly confidential, for neither Beau- 
mont nor I shall care to speak or to be 
spoken to about what has occurred to- 
night.”’ 

Where was Mr. Stack poole’s Intelligent 
curiosity on the subject of gbosta, and 
what had become of his courage? The 
one had been satisfied and the other 
daunted, and he had not the slightest de- 
sire to remain and investigate the myas- 
tery. 

At late breakfast Mra. Stackpoole was 
shocked by the appearance of ber family. 
It would have been difficult to say which 
was most pale and haggard—her hus- 
band, her daughter, or her son in-law. 
They made the poor excuse that late hours 
did not suit them and that dancing 
knocked them up, and she told them that 
they looked like very young children 
who had been to their first pantomime 
the night before. When the last guest was 
gone Mrs. Stackpoole saw that there was 
something seriously disturbing her hus 
band, and was ata loss to account for his 
changed humor, 

“My dear, we will go up to town this 
afternoon with George and Ella,”’ he said | 
with quick decision. 

“Impossible,’”’ replied his wife, calmly. 
“You, of course, can go if you like, but I | 
really cannot.”’ 

“Oh, docome with us, Mamma! You | 
know how much Paps wishes it,” said her | 

| 
| 





daughter. 

“Yes, do come with us,” urged her son 
in-law with unwonted ardor; “it is #o long 
since we met,’”’ forgetting that they had 
spent the last month together. 

Mrs. Stackpoole laughed. ‘There ts 
evidently some deep laid plot among you 
three to hurry me off. Well, if you will 
be any the happier for my coming with 
you I'll do #0, though it is most ineon- 
venient to leave home in this sudden way,”’ 
said the good tempered lady. 

And they traveled up to Lo-don that 
day, never to return to Harbledon Hall, 
Mr. Stack poole so managed that his wife 
did not know his real reason for giving up 
the most charming house they had ever 
lived in. He preferred that she should at- 
tribute it to bis restlossness and caprice, 
anything rather than that her nerver 
should be shaken by hearing the truth. 

He consulted « fashionavie physician, 
firat giving himahint that he wished to 
be ordered off to the South of France im- 
mediately, and the hint being taken, he 
told his long suffering wife that Dr. Biank 
had recommended him to go abroad at 
once, and in two days they were en route 
for Marseilles. 

Mra. Stack poole was accustomed to her 
husband’s iinpulsive, angular novements, 
so that it did not greatly disturb her; but 
when a week later be sald that he had de 
cided to give up Harbledon Hall, and to 
look for a place somewhere in the eastern 
counties which were as yet untrodden 
ground to him, she shed tears of present 
disappointment and prospective fatigue. 

When the much enduring lady had 
dried her eyes and her husvand had 
enumerated to her in detall every reason 
but the real one for which he was leaving 
their beautiful home, she said, ‘‘My dear, 
if 1 did not know better, I should be 
forced to believe that you too had seen 
the ghost that frightened Sir Roland 
Sbhawe out of Harbledon Hall eight years 


ago!’’ 


oo 

I pEsIRK that all my brethren should 
labor at useful occupations that we may 
be leas of a burden to people, and also that 
we nay be less subject to maladies of the 


| heart and tongue, and may not be tempted 
to evil thoughts or evil speaking. Those 
who cannot work iet then ear! work 


, turies when the 


At Home and Abroad. 


The first book made of ground-wood 
paper has recently been placed in the Her- 
lin testing office for exanination. The 
book is said to be in good condition, and 
as it was printed in i852, nearly balf-a cen- 
tury ago, the argument that wood-paper 
has no durable qualities does not, from 
this, appear to be justified. 








An experiment has been made in this 
couptry of making stockings and gloves 
from paper. It bas proved the greatest 
success, The texture is given solidity and 
durability by being placed in a bath con- 
sisting of a mixture of tallow and potato 
starch, and when finished its appearance 
in said to closely resemble the articles 
made from wool and cotton, 

The court of France was little behind 
that of Npain in the matter of etiquette, if 
an old chronicier writes truly. He says 
that the first woman-of the-bedcham ber let 
down the queen's hair, the first maid-of- 
honor combed it, the first maid-in-waiting 
handed the queen’s petticoat to the first 
woman-of the-bedchamber, who put it on 
the queen, and the first mai i-in-wait- 
ing puton the queen's shoes and stock- 
ings. 


People passing along one of the main 
streets of Springfield, Mass,, the other day 
were treated to a surprise of a novel sort. 
A druggist’s messenger dropped a gallon 
jug of concentrated ammonia, and the 
powerful liquid spread out all over tLe 
sidewalk, and its odor spread all over the 
neighborhood, People coming upon the 
scene clapped their bands to thelr noses, 
hurriedly crossed the street and walked 
on, wiping the tears from their eyes, with- 
out stopping to investigate the circum- 
atan vos. 


Recent excavations in Greece are bring- 
ing to light a most interesting number of 
antiquities, In Athens, near the Areo- 
pagus, a cluster of buildings bas been dis. 
covered, whilstoutside the boundaries of 
the city the ancient Treasury of Athens 
has been uncovered, showing a number of 
Inseriptions, mostly ¢Micial documents re- 
lating of Athenian inatters, A large statue 
of Apollo in Naxian marble dug upat this 


spot, and bearing the signature of an 
Argive artist, Is iikely to alter the pre- 
valent theories of early Greek art An- 


other Hymn to Apolio,” with music, has 
been found, and as many ae forty Inserip- 
tions have been seen in one day. Nor in 
the discovery of these treasures of anti- 
quity confined to Athens, “the eye of 
(ireece, mother of arts and 6loquence,” for 
at Argos and Eretria large temples bave 
been lxid bare, as well as at classic Delom, 


6very-lay phrases 
which we constantly ure, but to whoms 
origin we never give a thought. It is ex- 
coedingly interesting to trace some of them 
to their source. For instance, to “dance 
attendance’ is an expression borrowed 
from the mediwval custoin which com 
pelled the bride at a wedding to dance 
with whomsoever asked her, No matter 
how low the condition, or how ctlensive 
the person, she could not refuse. ‘To put 
one's foot in it,’ Is an English agricultural 
expression, After the milk is drawn from 
the cows itis usually piaced in large, Nat 


There are many 


| pans, and set upon the ground to cool, In 


which position It is 4n @asy matter for any 
clumsy person to pul bis foot in the pan, 
On the other hand, ‘‘A feather in bis cap’’ 


is Of Hungarian origin, for during the cen- 
bitter struggles with 
Turkey and that country were going on, 
the Hungarian soldiere were allowed to 
wear one feather in their caps for every 
Turk they had killed, and so theslaughter 
of an additional 6nemy meant more tea- 
thers in thecap, How often a saying uiay 
be taken for mere slang is proved by “In 
the saine boat,’’ which is commonly be 
lieved to be a pure Aimericanisim; it was 
first used by Clement of Kome in « letter 
he wrote lo the Cuurch of Corinth in the 
year 1), 
eee 
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6 OTHER, tomorrow is Tiny’s birtb- 

Vi day; may we havea picnic?” 

4 “Hirthdays seem very numer- 
ous, Eiste!’ laughed mother. “Jack had 
a birthday and a picnic only last week.” 

“Yos, mother, but wecanpot belp it. It 
ix Tiny’s to-morrow, and we ought to have 
a pienic. Tiny would so like one.”’ 

“Would Elsie so like to stay at home, 
while Tiny and the reat go for a picnic?” 

“No, mother; you know I want to go to 
the picnic! But the others do, too, Ab, 
do say ‘yes,’ mother!’ and the little girl 
threw her arms coaxingly round her 
mother, 

“Well, will yon promise to be very good 
children? You will not get into any mis- 
chief, and you will do just what Sarah 
tells you ?”” 

“Yes, mother! oh, thank you, mother! 
you are a dear kind——" The rest of the 
sentence took the form of a bear-like hug, 
and the impetuous little gir! darted away 
tovell the joyful news to her sister and 
brothers. 

Karly next morning, before the heat of 
the day came on, Jack, Elsie, Tiny, and 
Geof, and Sarah the purse, with baby, 
started on their expedition. 

“Now, children,’’ mother sald, when 
they were going, ‘don't get wild; look out 
for anakes, and don’t play with the fire, 
[fave Sarah to light the fire and cook.’”’ 

*Yos, mother! oh mother!’ came 
the chorus of ready promises; and the Joy- 
ous partly went their way. 

Now, | dara say many of my Iittle 
readers have discoveret that itis very oasy 
to make promises, and jost aa easy to break 
KE soon learnt to 


yo, 


them; and thig poor 16 
her sorrow, 
It was early in January, which all Vio- 


torian children know is a very hot month. 


The sky was cloudless, a very pale blue, 
fading into white near the horizon, as it 
always does when the beat of the sun is 


OR COBEIVO, 

But the early 
tively cool, 

Jack and Geof were dressed in summer 
suits, and big shady hata, while the little 
girls wore white frocks and sun bonnets, 

“Sarah, lot us go up near the scrub— 
there isa lovely camp there, isn’t there, 
Jack ? You know the piace 1 mean ?”’ 

“Yes, Elsie, | know—a# grand piace; it 
isn’t far, Sarab.’”’ 

“But bow can weet there, Master Jack? 
Remember baby's pram,” 

eOh, that is all right. Ulli lift the pram 
over the fences,’’ answered Jask. 

So they turned off the road and into the 


inorning Was Com para- 


paddocks 

“Now, do mind that you don’t tread on 
aanake, Miss Eleio! You should not run 
through that thick dry grass!" cried 
Sarah, as tie little girl! in her high spirits | 
ran wildly about, 

The tall brown grass rippled like waves 
aa the wind passed over it, making a bil- 
lowy, everchanging surface; but the 


beauty of it all was lost on poor Sarah, 
who only thought whata dreadful snake 


who had to 


harbor it was, and stop ever 
and anon totake the cruel grass seeds, 
with their troacherous barb like spears, 
outof poor Tiny and Geof's socks and 
feet. 

The provisions for the picnic were 


packed in one end of the baby's peram- 
bulator, and Jack, >» wasa kind and 
thoughtful boy, often took aturn at wheel 


w hie 


ing it, while Sarah had a reat. 

big, shadeless pad- 
docks to cross, anda lot of fenees to lift 
the perambulator over, which was hard 
work with all the provisions in tt—but 
this was bravely achieved by Sarah and 
Jack, while Elsie held baby. 

Atlast they were out of the paddocks 
and in the open bush, and soon reached 
the thick acrub at the foot of the hills, 

Oh, the welcome shade at last! and a 
drink of water after the hot walk! 

Sarah soon had the fire lit, the billy 
boiled, and tea made. 

W hile she did this the children had un- 
packed all the ,ood things that kind mo- 
ther had stowed away in the perambulator 
—rsandwiches, cakes, figs and plume, 

Hiow delicious they seemed to the hungry 
party! and what fun it was baving dinner 
out here: only the flies werea horrid nul- 
sance, and would fall into the tea, and get 
into one’s eyes, and gave Geof and baby 


There were several 


each a “bung eye,’’ as a certain form of | 
ewelling blight is vulgarly called. 
After dinner there were lots of games 
the children felt tired, and were just 
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settling down for a quiet rest, when a 
thunder-storm began to threaten, and 
Sarah said they must hasten home. 


While she and Jack were hastily pack- | 
at a moment’s notice into a formidable 


ing everything up, and washing the cups 

in the creek, Eisie, who had been told w 
| mind Tiny and Geof, moved towards the 
| fire with her little charges. 

Narab bad taken care to select a bare spot 
on which to build the fire, and had heaped 
it all up to die out when done with. 

There now seemed to be littieleft bute 
heap of gray ashes, and mischievous little 

| Goet poked astick into the centre of the 
heap, revealing as he did so a bed of glow- 
ing coals beneath. 

“How very careless Sarab ia!’ ex- 
claimed Elsie; “the wind will blow it ali 
upagain, Stand back, children, while I 
beat it out!’ And she broke a green 
branch from a bush close by, and began to 
vigorously beat the heap. 

“Oh, oh ! Elate, Eisie! it ison me! 
burnt !”’ 

The cry made the impetuous girl pause, 
and looking round she saw that ber littie 
sister’s white frock was al! ablaze. 

Poor little Tiny in ber fright ran scream- 
ing back to Sarah, foliowed by Geof, the 
lustiness of whose voice made up for the 
slowness of bis fat legs. 

Eisie flung down her branch, and darted 
after her sister, but though she was gen- 
| orally a swift runner, her legs seemed to 
fail ber now, and she only reached the reat, 
trembling and panting with fright, as 
| Sarah caught the burning child, and fold- 
| ing ber in her own skirts extinguished the 
flames before they had injured more than 
| her face and hands, 
| ‘Hee, Kislie! what is that?’ cried Jack, 
springing trom bis knees, where be had 
been soothing little Tiny as she sat in 
Sarah’s lap. ‘‘What is that fire ?’’ With- 
out waiting for an answer he ran towards 
the camp, from which a column of smoke 
was ascending, Elsie following with all 
the speed her poor trembling legs would 
permit of. 

Oh! Elsie, Kisie! what bad she done? 
Why did she not remember her promise 
to ber mother to leave the fire alone? 
Sarah had packed it safely, and Eisie with 
her branch had scattered sparks and hot 
ashes all around in the dry grass; the bot 
wind fanned these, and in a few minutes a 
bush-fire had sprung up—the dense scrub 
was all in flames, 

Jack would not allow his sister to ap- 
proach the fire in ber light dress, but he 


I'm 








from spreading. Although he had had 
some lessous from bis father in the right 
way of beating a fire, his efforts now were 
all in vain, for he was working against a 
strong, hot wind, and the fire rapidly 
spread amongst the dry underwood that 
was all ready to burat into flamea 

“You can’tdo no good, Master Jack! 
| The sooner we get home and give notice 

the better. I am only thankful it don’t 
| blow our way !’’ said Barah. 

So they started home, and were thank- 
ful to meet their father and several work- 
| men riding hard tothe scene of the fire; 
the smoke from a dis- 





| they had noticed 
tance, 

The beavy storm that had threatened all 
| the afternoon came on in the evening and 
| helped the workers to extinguish the fire 

before it got into the hills. 

What a sorry sight the picnic party 


| and a file of golde concealed therein.”’ At 





} 
| 
| 


|; strove manfully himself to prevent it | 
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one time a sword stick was the constant 
companion of a gentleman's ram bies. 
A cane, innocent in appearance, sprang 


weapon—a useful ally at a period when 
highways and byways were alike unsafe. 

Pennant, in bis “Tour in Scotland” in 
1796, speaks of seeing ‘at a gentieman’s 
house in Glen Lion, a carious walking 
staff belonging to one of his ancestors. 
It was iron, cased in leather, five feet 
long; at the top a neat pair of extended 
wings like a caduceus; bat upon being 
shook, a poniard two feet nine inches 
long darted out.” 

Medicine, surgical instruments, sex: 
tants, theodolites have al! been carried in 
sticks. Sir Christopher Wren’s sub 
stantial ebony cane was a veritable mul- 
tum in parvo; it bad a mariner’s compass 
set in the hand, and also held a pen, pencil, 
protractor, pair of compasses, and measur- 
ing roda. 

Among the quaint memorial sticks kept 
as relics may be placed one preserved bv 
the pious monks of Tolentino, It purports 
to be the stick with which the Author of 
Evil belabored the shoulders of St. Nicho- 
las of that city. 

The town of Tearitzin possesses one be- 
longing to Peter the Great, which he pres- 
ented to the Governor, saying, ‘‘Here is 
my stick with which I have kept my 
friends in order. May it serve to protect 
you against your enemies,” 
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Fresu AIR. -In former times, few peo- 
ple appreciated the value of fresh air; but 
now the tide runs the other way, and ail! 
the dull people have learned the phrase 
“fresh air,”’ and insist on having what 
thoy call ‘‘fresh air’ at any cost, and, with- 
out regard to times and places. 

Two men will come into the spacious 
parlor of aclub; the air, though warm, is 
much purer and oooler by five degrees 
than the furnace-blast of the streets that 
they have left. The incomersare entirely 
cornfortable until one of them notices that 
the windows are shut. 

Then they remember the formula ‘fresh 
alr;’’ the windows are ordered open; in 
comes the heated gust from withont, laden 
with the animal refuse that forms the | 
chief ingredient of the dust in our large 
citiea, 

These intelligent men draw near the 
open window; they inhale the ‘winged 
odors”’ of the streets, they murmur their 
formula, “A little fresh air;’’ they have 
cleared their consciences, and are happy. 
And in traveling, what do we not suffer 
from this ignorant conception af “fresh 
air!’’ 

We have all seen the lady who must 
have the window open in the railway-car- 
riages; in the summer she breathes the 
railway-sparks and cinders, and she 
catches a bad cold on every winter journey; 
nothing short of pneumonia will con- 
vince her narrow ignorance that there are 
other things to think about in traveling 
than what ehe calis ‘‘fresb air.” 

————$—$—$—$—_—£>—_ 2 —— a 

A MECHANICAL HORROR,—Machinery is 
a monthly journal published at Johannes. | 
berg, South Africa. In the October num- 
ber just received is an account of a most | 
remarkable clook belonging to a Hinda | 





| Prince, which the editor thinks the strang- | 


made when they reaxthbed home, all tired | 


and frightened, and black with smoke 
and dust, and poor little Tiny witn her 
blistered face and hands! 

Poor Elsie! It was a sad ending to a 
marry day. But though she was a care- 
less, thoughtiess little girl, she was not 
cowardly or dishonest, soshe told mother 
at once how it wasall her fault that the 
fire occurred, because she had forgotten 
what mother told her, 

But she wae never such a careless little 
girl again. 

__ OO)? 

Wuat Stricks Have Donn —Tbe first 
head of saffron was smuggled out of 
Greece in the hollow of a pilgrim’s staff; 


est piece of machinery in India, 

Near the dial of an ordinary looking | 
clock is a large gong hung on poles, while | 
underneath, scattered on the ground, isa | 
pile of artificial human skulls, ribs, legs, | 
and arms, the whole number of bones in | 
the pile being equal to the number of 
bones in twelve human skeletona 

When the handsof the clock indicate 
the hour of one, the number of bones 
needed to form a complete human skele- 
ton come together witha snap, by some 
mechanical contrivance the skeleton | 


| springs up, seizes a mallet, and waiking| 


_ two skeletons get up and strike, while at 


in like fashion silkwormes arrived in the. 


_ south of Europe, the first tulip bulb en- 


tered Holland, and the first asparagus | 


made its way into England. 


| to pieces, as before. 


The seeds of the melon, apricot, tomato, | 


onion, cauliflower, and quince, were all 
carried out of the countries that strove to 
keep the monopoly of them, in the hollow 
of a steff. 

The fashion of concealing ‘portable 
property” in the walking stick was not 
confined to the days of the pilgrims; being 
a usefal contrivance, it has survived tothe 
present day. 

Henry VIII, we read, gave forty-eight 
shillings for a cane ‘‘garnyshed with golde, 


perfume in the top, a foot rule, a knife, 








up to the gong, strikes one blow. 


This finished, it returns to the pile and 
again fallsto pieces. When two o’clock, 


the hours of noon and midnight the entire 
beap springs upin the snape of twelve 
skeletons, and strikes, each one after the 
other, a blow on the gong, and then fall 


—_— 





ENGLISH law takes no account of libels 
en the dead. Notso in France. A Pari- | 
sian lady has just obtained a verdict 
agéinst an author who published some de. | 
famatory statements of her grandfather. 





A NATIONAL Movement for a mosument 
to John Brown, to bs erected at Harper’s 
ow has begun among the colored peo- 
pie. 

Word comes from all quarters that the 
neatest and most satisfactory dye for col- 
oring the beard a brown or black is Kuck 
ingbam’s Dye for the Whiskers. 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 








In the German stove works employes 
are paid from 4c. to $1 Wa day. 


Not quite 2000 persons are living who 
possess British orders of knighthood. 


People in Madison county, Kentucky, 
who have paid their taxes are entitlod to be 
married free by the Sheriff. 


Paris deaf mutes may hereafter be 
employed as clerks in the various depart 
ments of the administration. 


A Rockford, Ill., man has invented » 
type-writer no larger than a watch, on which 
he says it is possible to write faster than with 
the pen. 


The smallest bird is a species of hum- 
ming bird common in Mexico and Central 
America. It is not quite so large asa biue- 
bottle fly. 


There are 45,000 artists in Paris, more 
than half of them painters. The number of 
paintings sent in to the exhibitions last year 
was about 40,000, 


The astronomer Schiapparelli was ex- 
cessively near-sighted, and yet he was the 
first man to discover the canals of. Mars with 
a very inferior telescope. 


A Kansas judge rcently committed 
the local agent of a brewing company to jail 
for contempt of Court for refusing, when on 
the witness stand as an expert, to drink some 
of his own beer. 


Although Trail Creek, B, C., is said 
to be no place for a poor man, it is reported 
that one miner made $20,000 this year by locat- 
ing claims and selling them at prices ranging 
from $500 to $1500, according to the surface 
showing. 


A Spanish proverb says, ‘On Tuesday 
one should never travel or marry,” and so 
strongly is this superstition believed in, that 
even in Madrid there are never any weddings 
on Tuesdays, and the railway trains are al- 
most empty. 


After several years of tireless war- 
fare and the payment of many thousands of 
dollars in bounties, the farmers of Berien 
county, Mich., have given up fighting the 
English sparrow pest. The sparrows are 
more numeioas than ever. 


The ordinary pension to the widow of 
a lieutenant in the English army is $900, and 
$50 for each child. A captain’s widow has 9280, 
aud $60 for each child; a liutenant colonel's 
widow has $450, und $80 for each child; a gen- 
eral’s widow $600, and $100 for each child. 


Cigar makers of San Francisco are 
going to establish a strike shop. When a 
strike is ordered in any factory in the city 
the workmen will be put at work in the strike 
shop at regular wages, instead of remaining 
idie and in receipt of strike allowance from 
the union. 


Some 20 tons of silk spinning and 
weaving machinery were shipped from Ston- 
ington, Conn., to Moscow, Russia, recently. 
Sixty tons more are ordered for the same 
place and parties. The machinery is for use 
in a big silk mill recently built in the old 
capital of Russia. 


France is said to have a new coinage. 
The new gold pieces will show on the face a 
head of the Republic in profile turned to the 
right; above it an olive tree; while in the 
background the roofs of a French village on 
one side and a minaret on the other. The ob- 
verse will represent the French cock crow- 
ing. 


Very few people among the general 
public know that a certain class of small 
brokers and stick and umbrella sellers, of 
London, who have not got regular shops of 
their own, make quite a living out of the sales 
of articles left in railway carriages and wait 
ing rooms, and subsequently disposed of at 
auction. 


At Hammerfest, in Norway, the most 
northern town in Europe, the Polar night 


| commenced on November 18, and will last to 


January 2%. The city is illuminated during 
these dark days by electricity. The Hammer- 
fest people have a most enjoyable time dur- 
ing their winter. Dancing is the most pop- 
ular form of amusement. 


A Tyrolese mountain guide was re- 
cently tried at Batzen for manslaughter, in 
taking a man who was pbysically unfit for the 
climb over a dangerous mountain pass, where 
he was killed. The jury acquitted the guide 
on the facts of the case, but the principle of 
the responsibility of guides for the proper 
qualifications of tourists is established for 
the first time. 


The marshy ground of the Ganges 
delta, with its vast masses of vegetation, de- 
caying under a tropical sun, is the native 
home of cholera. In that pestilential region 
the cholera and plague are found every year, 
and all the year round. Every cholera epi- 
demic which has desolated Europe, every 
visitation of the plague, is believed to have 
started from the mouth of the Ganges. 


At Peukuhl, a small village in Prus- 


| sia, a farmer died last March. Since then one 


of his sons has been sickly, and somehow & 
rumor was started that the dead man would 
not rest until he had drawn nine members of 
the family alsointothe grave. To ‘‘conjure” 
the spell a near relative must open the grave 
and decapitate the corpse. Accordingly, the 
sick man, armined with a spade, went to the 
cemetery, exhumed his father’s body and cut 
ff the head 
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STARS. 


BY B. ©. 
They glide upon their endless way, 
For ever calm; for ever bright; 
No blind hurry, no delay, 
Mark the Daughters of the Night; 
They fall in the track of day, 
In divine delight. 


Shine on, sweet orbed souls for aye, 

For ever calm, for ever bright; 
We ask not whither lies your way, 

Nor whence ye came, nor what your light, 
Be still a dream throughout the day, 

A blessing through the night. 





A LOT OF PARADOXES. 





In spite of the advance of modern 
science, there will always remain, for 
man’s delectation, an abundant store of 
marvels. Fact being stranger than fic- 
tion, there.will always be, as there al- 
ways has been, a ‘‘queer side of things” 
—a region quite as fertile in surprises 
as that explored by Alice in Wonder- 
land. The difficulty is not so much to 
know how to select, as to know where 
to begin, in the way of illustration. 

Curiously enough, not a few scientific 
paradoxes are to be found in the econ- 
omy of human vision, There is that 
old puzzle-paradox, for example—one 
which even the intellect of a Kepler did 
not despise—to wit, how it is that we 
see objects erect, notwithstanding the 
well-known fact that the pictures on the 
retina of the eye are inverted. 

Kepler, in his Supplement to Vitellio, 
was fain to couclude that the inverted 
image, somehow or other, but chiefly 
with the aid of the other senses, such as 
that of touch—was ‘“‘rectified’’ by the 
judgment of the observer! Later phy- 
siologists have exercised their ingenuity 
over the self-same problem. 

Quite lately, in a scientific journal of 
no mean repute, the position was gravely 
maintained that the observer, having 
really no other criterion of up or down 
than the evidence of his own (inverted) 
vision, upside down was really the same 
thing as down-side up, or, in other 
words, erect ! 

He was an acute observer who once 
remarked, ‘“‘the more knowledge, the 
more paradox.’’ This would seem to be 
true nowadays, seeing that it is seriously 
doubted, in scientific circles, if we see 
with our eyes at all! Professor Hirth, 
a recognized authority on such subjects, 
contends that it is only in a very limited 
sense that we can be said to see with 
our eyes, and that, in any case, we do 
not perceive with thom, this latter func- 
tion being reserved for certain im- 
portant organs of the brain, termed by 
him the ‘‘internal eyes.’’ 

After such a startling paradox as the 
above, we may be pardoned for being 
somewhat sceptical of anything con- 
nected with the pair of organs which 
we are accustumed to call our eyes. 
And rightly so, for paradox once more 
confronts us here. Of having two eyes 
most of us are tolerably assured. It 
seems, however, that our remote an- 
cestors were credibly possessed of three, 
the third being situated at the back of 
the head ! 

Unfortunately, all that remains to us 
of this doubtless highly useful organ is 
represented by the pineal gland, a soft 
body about the size of a pea, situated at 
the base of the brain. This rudimentary 
structure, however, in some lower forms 
of life—notably in one kind of lizard— 
has an opening to the light, and is un- 
doubtedly susceptible of visual impres- 
sions. 

Passing by some curicus paradoxes 
connected with the phenomena of ‘‘color 
blindness,’? a much more complicated 
afiair than it is generally supposed to 
be, we find the reign of paradox to ex- 
tend far beyond the range of human vi- 
sion, into the realms of space. 

Not long ago the popular mind was 
much exercised by the discovery of some 
curious rectilinear markings on the sur- 
face of the planet Mars, which were 
conjectured by some to be canals—a 
conclusion perhaps scarcely justified by 
the facts, 
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Professor Delbwuf, however, availing 
himself of this hypothesis, framed some 
elaborate calculations, based on the 
density and force of gravitation on the 
Martian planet, as compared with our 
own, conclusively showing that, if Mars 
were really inhabited by human beings, 
they must be entirely different from our- 
selves in many respects, the conditions 
of life there, owing to the laws of gravi- 
tation alone, being perfectly irrecon- 
cilable with our mode of living. 

Amongst other things, Professor Del- 
boeuf demonstrated that the Martians, 
other things being equal, would ascend 
six of our ordinary steps at a time, and 
that owing to his power of levitation 
they would require to have their win- 
dows barricaded against the burglar up 
to the second story of their houses. 
His conclusions are too numerous to be 
here detailed, but it may be added that 
hammers in Mars, in order to drive a 
nail with the necessary force, must 
needs be sixteen times heavier than 
ours. In tact, that plapet, judging by 


our own ideas, must be the very home’ 


of paradox, and in marvels far surpass 
Lilliput or Brobdingnag. 

Even space iteelf—empty space, as we 
are accustomed to call it—is no longer a 
void; it literally teems with paradoxes, 
A twenty-two-ton Armstrong gun hurls 
a solid shot a distance of twelve miles, 
the highest point in the arc described by 
the shot being seventeen thousand feet 
above the earth’s surface. 

Imagine, now, that the projectile, in- 
steadeof returning to the earth in a 
gradually descending curve, were to 
continue its flight into what is com- 
monly called infinite space, what would 
be the ultimate result? We might natur- 
ally conclude that its prolonged flight 
would lead it ever farther and farther 
away from the point of departure. This, 
however, is by no means so certain as it 
at first sight appears. 

The refinements of mathematical in- 
vestigation have led several inquirers to 
question whether the shot might not, 
of course after a lapse of time in- 
definitely great, return to the place from 
which it was fired, from precisely the 
opposite direction, just as a vessel cir- 
cumnavigating the globe might sail east- 
ward, round the Cape of Good IIope, 
returning, from the westward, via Cape 
Horn. It all depends upon the nature 
of space. 

For the benefit of the curious, it may 
be added that the matter mainly hinges 
upon the still undecided question 
whether the three angles of a triangle 
are greater than, equal to, or less than 
two right angles. 

When paradox thus invades the en- 
closure hitherto sacred to Euclid and 
the older mathematicians we should not 
really be startled to hear that there is 
some underlying fallacy, some secret 
paradox, even in that time-honored con- 
clusion that twice two are four! Now, 
as Artemus Ward would say, why is 
this thus? The rationale of this seem- 
ing paradox may be left to be discovered 
by the reader’s ingenuity. 


rains of Bold. 











| oesefully to the 


When we give grudgingly, we do not. 


give at all. 

Self-righteousness is as hard to cure 
as cancer, 

Many people fail by not making a 
good beginning. 

Labor is drudgery only wheu we do 
not put heart in our work. 

Whoever comes face to face with un- 
selfish love has to stop and think. 

It is as necessary to have an aim in 
spiritual matters, as it is in real life. 

A little man never looks 80 big to the 
world as when he is standing on # bug of 
money. 

It is not to much what we put into 


| our pockets, as what we take out that mukes 


us rich. 

Our future well-being has nothing to 
do with our being sincere, unless we are also 
right. 

When a man brags on himseil, peo 


ple, seeing that he is uble w tuke are of lin 


self, let him do it 


| Then, third and Just call. 
| created?” she fairly shrieked; and she 


ee emininities. 


The Queen of Roumania fairly revels 
in literature, 


**Every time I see you | am reminded 
of Herr Bummel."” “How sot" 

The Queen never removes from her 
hand the three rings connected with her court- 
ship and marriage. 


The Princesses of the English royal 
family have, on the average, married at the 
age of 22, and princes at 2. 


Details in the life of a farmer’s wife: 
Get to bed, get up, get breakfast, get dinner, 
get supper, get to bed, get up. 


A: Tom must have had an awful cold 
when he became engaged, BK: Why? A: “Be- 
cause when one has a cold one had no taste. 


“You got rid of $3750 in one day’s 
shopping?” “That's right.” “What kind of 
shopping were you doing?" “Bucket shop- 
ping."’ 

Pre spelling reform mania which 
raged a short time since has passed away, and 
the man who spells cow with a k can no longer 
pase for a Greek scholar. 


The ex-Empress Frederick of Ger- 
many, in her early married life, embroidered 
a plece of tapestry upon which all her chil- 
dren knelt when confirmed, 


Princess Maria, wife of Prince Wal- 
demar, of Denmark, has just started her rela- 
tives by having her photograph taken tna 
fireman's untform, helmet and all. 


Dialogue near the sea: ‘I do not see 
how you ladios can remain here two months 
looking upon the changeless ocean.” “But 
the men change,” was the reply of a lady. 


Sometimes it gives a man the shivers 
temporarily to sit in a church and he r his 
wife singing earnestly, and more or less melo- 
diously, “Oh, that 1 had a thousand tongues!" 


Ernesta Grisi, 80 years old and last of 
the family that included Giulia Grisi, the 
singer, and Carlotta Grisi, the dancer, ia dead. 
Erpesta was the elder sister of Carlotta und 
cousin to Giulia, 


Dumas’ body will be placed in a tomb 
not far from thatin which lies Marie Duples 
siss, the original of Camtlle. Orfteovery year 
Dumas visited her tom! and placed a wreath 
of flowers upon it. 


Lawyer: You s.y the prisoner stole 


your watch. What distinguishing feature was 
there about the watch? Witness: It bad my 





sweethoars'’s picture in it. Lawyer: Ah! I 
soo, A woulan in the Case. 
‘“‘Aren’t you fond of yazing at 


heavenly bodies?” she asked, as thoy stood 
shivering in the worning air, watching the 
comet. “Yes, dear,” he murmured, softly, as 
he looked her in the eye, 


When a California man sees ‘no 
cards” at the end of & murriage notice of a 
friend he remarked that “that girl has put 
scine pious notions in Jim’s head, but he'll 
wes over them ufter he has been married a 
while.” 

‘*Wimmin,” said Mr. Grogan, ‘‘is 
moighty similar in wan way.” “An fwat's 
thot?” inquired Mr. Hogan. “No mather how 
minny av thim you git acquainted wid, 
they're all alike in bein’ different from wan 
another.” 


“le owes ine | 
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FAasculinities. 


A homely woman is not necessarily a 
woman who stays at home. 

It takes a young man many years to 
distinguish himself from a geniua. 

Wives, be good to your husbands. 
There ts an epidemic of missing men 

No matter what portion of a man’s 
body you hit, the blow zoos against his stom 
ach. 

The young man who boasted that he 
would yet make a noise in the world now 
beats a gong for a hotel. 

Queen Victoria has ten animals on 
exhibition at the Birmingham Agricultural 
Soctety's show this year. 

Mrs, Orr, an inmate of the Kingston 
(Ont.) House of Industry, is now 110 years old 
Sho has Just been baptized. 

Some one told a girl in town recently 
that she had a good profile, and a photo 
arapher has made $7 on her since, 


She: I notice that it is the single men 


who are the ost anxtous to woto war. Ie 
Yes. They don't know what war ts. 
The Bachelor: It’s easier to break 


things than to make 
Young Man, dubiously 
that. 


A Topeka man is at work ona scheme 
of crossing the milk weed with the atraw 
berry, for the purpose of raising atrawberrios 
and cream, 

**By George, if | were in your place,” 
said tho oMclous friend, "Ll would apply for a 
divorce,” “I'd like to,” admitted Mr. N. Peck, 
“but she won't let me, 


The 


them. The Enyuged 
I don't know about 


“new women” are coming to the 
front tn Finland rhey have formed volun 
toor fre brigndes tu Helsingfors and other 
towns, and have done first-rate work 


Medium: You wish to know about 
your busband?) Did you bring any article be 
longing to tim he 
habit of haudifnugy? Wife: Lb 
carda. 


Fotmothing lias been tna the 


rought & pack of 


“Why dv you carry your purse in 
your hand *" asked « husband of his young 
wife. “Oh,” was the qulet reply, "It fsao light 
that IT am afmsid fe might Jump out 
pocket.” 


of iy 


Mary bosen Key Brown, colored, who 








Sneeze on Monday, sueeze fora letter; | 
sneeze on Tuesday, something better; sneeze | 


on Wednesday, Kiss # stranger; sneeze on 
Thursday, sneeze for danger; sneeze on Fri 
day, sneeze for sorrow; sneeze on saturday, 
kiss your sweetheart to-morrow, 


The Duke of Marlborough’s cigarettes 


must havea stopping of cotton to keep the 
nicotine from his mouth. In England this ia 


said to be the keynote of the Duke's character | 


—his health {6 not the most robust, and he 
coddles himself most Carefully. 


Some of the banks in New York find 
it to their advantage In cashing checks drawn 
by and for women to pay them in clean, criap 

In this way they cater suc. 
Instinctive regard 
for nicety and neatness, and find their reward 
in ferminine appreciation, 


‘*For what are we created ?”’ 
female lecturer on beginning 
“For what ure we created 7"' In « louder key 
“For what are we 
whe 
just on the point of explaining the matter, 
whena voice in # far off corner shouted; “I 
give 18 up.” 

Little Grand Duchess Olga, of Russia, 
was taken from the Alexander DPualace to be 
christened at Zarskoe Selo in a# state carriage 
bulit in 17 for Catherine I. Itis heavily wilt, 
decorated with the Empress’ monogram, aud 
lined with red velvet. The harness is studded 
with diamouds. The coach was used at the 
Alexander II, in 15%, wud «wt 


new bills or coin, 
feminine 


said a 


her speech. 


coronation of 


that of Alexander IIL. in 1553. 


Says Yvette Guibert: As soon as Iyet 
back to Paris I'm going 
write me a song which I have already plan- 
The refrain of every verse is to be 


to have somebody 


ned, 


“Cash !'’ and tn the first stanza l will explain 

how the American shops the girls ail cry 

“Cash! Iu the second verse it will be w little 

wirl that cries “Cash and so on untll when 

« wocomes older and is no longer «a good 
she Continues to ca Ca 


you 


(ied the other day in Bradford county, Pa, 
was the wife of Philip Key, a slave of Franct 
Keott Koy, tiie autho tar Spangled 
Banner,’ 


Mrs, Henry Peck: Bah ! 
ried you because TL pitted when nobody 
else thought unythiog about you! Mr 
Peck, weartly: Ah, well, iy dear, ¢ 
pitios ine now ! 


Lecocq, the composer of “La Fille de 
Madame Angot,’ is trytng 
froin the wife to whom he | on iuarriod 
for twenty years on the ground of 
tibility of tempos 


of the 


I only mar- 
you. 

Ilenry 
verybody 


to yot «a divorce 
Ls ti 


fhacaou pa 


An electric railway company of Long 


Islund City presented a prize of €25 to cach of 
its motormen and conductors whoyot through 
the yeur without any accident to thelr cnis 
Over half of the men were entithed to this re 
ward. 

A speaker at a Boston meeting, the 
other day, told of a commeretial traveler whe 
said he had traveled th one your O00 mille 


ane bin 


dto wo ty 


had been asked to drink 
times, but liad 
chureh 


nor t 


L tian 


HOt ONC Det ue ke 


Clergyman, wio Las forgotten the 
ef the month: “Let wie wee, this be the 
the thirtieth, | believe? Pound mother, tet 
catching the idea eaneclly, but thinktny of 
family: “Wiy, bless 6, no—tlils 1 
eleventh!” 

Wife: I can remember the tin 


1 


d 


ay 


followed me whereve 
do not car re wit 
thought that 
\ 


street cu aft 
It i 


days fora yo 


to gwonnywh 
aout ove 4 ! samen 
meer 


cold eo! \ i 


twee 


to wo hilo the ‘ t j i 
bright tin f 
tit dilate 
and tts fin 

“ wish,’ a 
with a touch of 
“that I ce 
COD BEG UBL ii 
Everybody hu i ms , a it 
getting «a littio tiahed of | I 


mutheomuta hoide 


The question has 
what the ne : 
Without venturing 
Balely maid 4 ’ 
tention of t 
that of her cont i ’ 


miuc tire 


W Wil 


A countryman pepe 
itah 
walter presented 4 


rte 


tant 
ell 
touk it 


wif 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A very swell gown ia in soft, dark groen 
cloth, and one of the new figured velvets 
which has the green ground patterned 
with a conventional design in mauve and 
deep yellow, with just a suggestion of 
blue, This gown is the very latest adapt 
ation of the princesse robe. The graceful 
skirt of green cloth is quite plain, and is 
cutout just above the waist linein the 
shape ofa belt. It is connected with the 
collar by a central band of cloth, which is 
a continuance of the skirt, The Interven 
ing space is made of the velvet, which is 
the actual bodice. Tiny zouaves of cloth, 
edged with a narrow band of sable fur, en 
rich this obarming bodice, Three hand- 
some little miniature buttons, encircled 
with gold filigree, are arranged on either 
side of the upper part of the cloth band, 
whiletwoof these pretty buttons appear 
at the waist line. The cloth collar band is 
edged with fur, and projecting over this at 
either side isa shaped plece of velvet, 


which is edged with a liltie quilling of | 


brown satin, the shade being a reproduc 
tion of the brown of thafur. Two out 
standing loops of brown satin ribbon adorn 
either side of the collar band. The large 
sleeve in cut lego’ mutton shape, and is 
embellished atthe wrist by a cloth cuff, 
which is edged with fur. 

Another striking gown shows a pleasing 
combination of cloth, velvet, fur, lace, 
moire and satin. The cloth skirt is made 
of a rich shade of cigar-brown, which 
opens over atablier of violet intrror vel vet. 

The coat bodice ls made of violet velvet, 
and has short, almost plain, basquesat the 
back. The waist is outlined by sundry 
littie tabs of black moire ribbon, which 
are separated by tiny jet buttons. A deep 
m)Uares Oollar of chinohilia fur adorns the 
back of the coat Inthe front there are 
ajUuares revers of ivory-white satin, cov- 
ered with deep yellow lace, which opens 
to display a vest of the softest white lisse. 
A Jabot of the yellow lace orname:.ts 
either side of the vest. A wide half-belt, 
of black moire, fastened with three blue 
enamel! buttons set in diamonds, adorns 
the front. The gigot velvet sieeve is trim 


med at the wrist by # pointed cuff of 
white satin covered with yellow lace and 
odged with fur. The velvet collar band 


has aruatile of yollow lace at the upper 
edge, and is (nished at the back by a jabot 
of the same. 

An elegant loose, graceful coat is embel- 
lished in thecentre of the front with a 
wide band of myrtle velvet enriched with 
black silk passemonterie, and framed with 
Persian lamb fur, The large fur collar ex- 
tends well over the shoulders, The huge 
leg-of-mutton sleeve is finished at the 
wrist by a deep fur cuff. It is lined 
throughout with green and black shot 
silk. The mufi is Persian lamb 

Ti4¢ bat worn with this coat is black vel- 
vet, trimmed with many black ostrich 
feathers and a black figrette. 

A very ohic coat is inade of dark biue 
cloth, trimmed with biue velvet, white 
velvet troche and chinchilla fur, and lined 
with silver gray prismatic silk, This 
snugly fitted coat is bordered by a band of 
ohinchilla fur, and garnished with a large 
collet of blog velvet. The edgea, being 
turned back to form square revers, are 
faced with white white broche velvet. The 
collet is lined with white satin. ‘Two loops 
of velvet with long ends adorn the oentre 
of the front, and are heid tn position by 
two mother of-pear! bucklos. The oollar- 
band is made of the velvet and is headed 
by a wide frill of the same. The full cloth 


sleeve is cut in the leg-of mutton shape, 
trimmed at the hand by « cuff of chin- 
ebilla fur, 

The atylish little velvet bonnet is de 


corated with great loops of the blue velvet 
ou either side, while soft folds and choux 
of the broche velvet are arranged cross the 
front A white aigrette is placed In the 
centre of the back. 

A pretty redingote is made of dark green 
broadcloth, lined fitha green and blue 
cbecked silk. The shouldére are covered 
by a collet of green velvet, bordered with 
sable fur; the same fur enoircies the neck 
and extends in long stoles to the foot. A 
draped velvet belt is finished at the back 
by a large bow of the same. The seams of 
the bodice are concealed under narrow 
bands of black embroidery, wh ch are oon- 
tinued on the skirtto the depth of nine 
inches. The gigot sleeve bas a sable cuff. 

A black felt bat, with a green velvet 
Tam O'Shanter crown, trinimwed with green 
velvet choux and Diack ostrich Ups, looks 
extremely well with this cosy coat. 

A raviseante pelisse is madeof navy 
velvet, trimmed with chinchillatur. It is 
invisibly fastened down the 


left side of | 
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the front under a band of chinchilla fur. 


The large, high collar is made of fur. This 


t 


pelinee is drawn in at the waist by a band: — 


aome jet belt. The very large bishop sieeve 
is finished by a band of fur and a deep vel- 
vet ruMfle edged withitur. The lining of 
thie coat is cream colored satin. 

A very serviceable coat is made of black 
broadcloth. The back bas two full plaite, 
which are held in position by asmall cloth 
strapatthe waist. 


| between two old plates. 





POST. 








into a amail mouid or basin, covered with 

greased paper and made thoroughly hotin 
the oven. They can then be turned out & 
second time looking like a fresh pudding. 
Or the remains can be out into neat silces, 
when cold, and putin the oven to warm 
When nicely «r- 
ranged on s hot dish and castor sugar 


sprinkled over then, the pudding will 
‘look quite appetising. 


The double-breasted | 


front is fastened almost to the foot by large | 
aclean dish and make a cold custard of 


smoked-pearl buttons. The turn-down 
collar and pointed reversare made of the 
cloth. The gigot sleeve has a deep stitched 
cuff, enriched by a pointed strap, orna- 
mented by a pearl button. It is lined 
throughout with red and blue shot silk. 

A very stylish traveling cloek worn by 
8 recent bride was made of petania cloth, 
trimmed with sable fur, The loose front 
was fastened on the left side under a band 
of sable fur. The collet, with bigh, flaring 
collar, was entirely composed of the fur. 
The bishop sleeve was drawn into a 6 
fur cull, The lining wasarich broch 

A maguificent evening cloak is made of 
velvet ina lovely shade of violet, lined 
with cream colored satin, The back of the 
cloak consists of full folds of the velvet, 
drawn together at the waist by a big bow 


olf black moire ribbon, which is fastened | 


by a diamond buckle, The fronts are com- 
posed of acharming broche, with raised 
velvet flowers on a cieam satin back- 
ground, great clusters of roees, in vivid 
colorings, surrounded by green leaves and 





held together with true lovers’ knots In | 


pale yellow, which are soattered all over 
the creamy surface. Sabie fur borders the 
sides and centre of the front. Doep cape 


epauletties of velvet are garnished bya | 


narrow applique of cream lace and edged 
with fur. 
very large bishop sleeves are made of vel- 
vetand finished with bands of sable fur 
at the wrist. 





Odds and Ends. 
AhOU'T pomMeE HOUSEHOLD LEAKS 


We are told that “little leaks sink great 
Ships; this saying applies equally to 
domestic as well as naval matters, and it 
behooves the mistress of every household 


In many bouses a great deal of bread is 
wasted, and when the ordinary bread pud- 
ding is disliked, it is sometimes diflicult to 
urk6é up the pieces. One fruitful cause of so 
much broad being lefton band is that ser- 
vats cut more than ta really wanted. The 
fashion of the mistress or daughter cut- 
ting the bread for lunch, dinner, and 
supper ia to be recommended, while num- 
bers of people give orders tbat the ser- 
vants shall cut only a small quantity of 
bread and butter for breakfast and tea; 


| then the loaf and butter are placed on the 


sideboard and a little more can be easily 
cut. In cold weather, care should be taken 
that the butter is softened, so that there 
will be no difficulty in spreading it on the 
bread properly. 

Bread should always be keptin a proper 
pan, or it will be rendered dry and taste- 
less. There is nothing better than the old- 
fashioned red earthed ones with covers to 
them. Kaoch pantry should contain two 
of these, a large one that will hold several 
loaves, anda small one, just big enough 
to hold the two loaves, one brown and one 
white, that are in cut. A second loaf should 


) never be cut until the first one is finished, 


down even to the crust, 

Kut with all her care, the housekeeper 
finds occasionally that she hassome pieces 
lefton hand, Ifso they may be toasted 
and cut upinto dice for soups, or they 
may be finely grated and put in a tightly- 
corked bottle and will be ready to hand 
when any bread crumnbs are required for 
frying purposes, Or they may be grated 
for fondus and puddings. A cheese fondu 
isa very tasty and nourishing dish, the 
basis of which is breadcrumbs, the other 
ingredients being dry, grated cheese, well 
beaten eggs, and a little baking powder, 


The ooilar ia made of fur. The! 


Milk puddings, tapioca, rice, sago, can 
be trea ed in this way; put the remains in 


eggs, wilk and sugar sufficient to fill the 
dish. Add this by degrees, beating the 
cold pudding lightly, and bake in a slow 
oven for from thirty to fifty minutes, ac 


cording to size, Vegetables such as mashed 


turnips, potatoes, and so forth, press in 
baking cups with a little butter, and made 
hotin the oven, turn out moulded witb- 
out any trouble. Cauliflowers, artichokes, 
or celery, can be also warmed in the oven, 
and covered with fresh made melted but- 
ter. 

Remains of cold beef or mutton, when 
there is a mincing machine in the house, 
can be finety minced for croquettes and 
fried, or made into pasties for the chil- 
dren's school lunch. These should be 
about the size of a sausage roll, the meat 
being a substitate for the sausage. These 
two waysare very wellin summer time, 
but in cold weather amore substantial 
dish can be made of remains, Alternate 
layers of cold sliced potatoes, and the 
minced meat laid ina pie dish, the whole 
well moistened with well seasoned gravy, 
covered with ashort crustand baked for 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven, will 
make a course at lunch or dinner at a very 
*mall cost. 

Again, suppose there is a bone with a 
very little meat on it, too poverty-stricken 
to be sent to table again. Out and scrape 
every bit of meat off it, chop up the bone 
and put it into a saucepan with sufficient 
cold water to cover il, at least three bours 
before tbe meal will be required. Let it 
boil away as fast as it likes, adding a little 
more water as required. As soon as the 
bone is put on, peel and cut into tbin 
slices a Spanish onion weighing about half 
a pound. Fry it in good beef dripping 


| until a rich brown, put itin the saucepan 





to neo that there are no leaks which may | ¥!tb the bones, add a good pinch of salt, a 


bring disaster to the vessel she commands, | 
|alao a very little tomato sliced thinly. 


little pepper, and a pinch of mixed herbs, 


Half-an-hour before it is required, put into 
the pan a pound of potatoes peeled and cut 
into dice. These will cook in about 
twenty minutes, take out the bones and 
putin the cold meat finely minoed. Sea- 
00 to taste, and ifthe hash does not taste 
meaty enough, a iittle meat extract will 
improve it, or if the gravy is not made 
nice and thick by the potatoes boiling in 
it, a teaspoonful of cornflour previously 
wetted will improve the dish in appear- 
ance and taste. The meat being already 
cooked, the hash should not bubble up 
more than once or twice after it is put in, 
as more cooking will render it indigestible, 
Remains of cold fish, when freed from 
bones and mixed up with an equal 
quantity of mashed potatoes, can be made 
into balls, put on an old plate in the oven, 
and allowei to get thoronghiy hot, and 
served in the folds of a hot napkin. Or 
the mixture putina disn with little bits 
of butter on the top, and baked for twenty 


| Minutes, will make a nice fish pie. 


Many other economical dishes might be 


| mentioned if space would permit. But I 


must go to another subject. Some house- 





keopers are always thinking their gas bills 
sre too high. There are several items to | 
be borne in mind if the gas bill is to be | 
reduced, Old burners and old gas fittings | 
are the best friends the gas companies | 
have, as the gas escapes unconsumed. 
Again, gas sbould never be aliowed to 
flare, as it showaa certain amount of gas 
is escaping thatis not utilized. In a sit- 
ting room a gas pillar lamp could often be 
substituted for the chandelier, with its 
four or five lights burning away, anda 


| much better light is obtained when the | 


Again, lemon puddings are delicious, | 


Take equal quantities of bread-crumbs, 
and finély-choppsd suei, say half a pound 
of each, the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
a saitspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and mix together with 
three well beaten eggs. Beat all weil up 
together, putinto a buttered mould and 
boil for three bours and a half. Serve 
with melted butter, While on the subject 
of puddings, I would say, do not leta 
half eaten pudding come to table, they do 
not look nice and are usually shunned, 
especially by gentiemen. 


Pium and otber 


family are sitting round the table at meals, 
or reading or sewing. 

Mince Meat.—Two and one half bowls | 
chopped meat, twice as much chopped | 
apple, one teacup treacie, two teacups | 
brown sugar, one and one-half teacups. 
cider, one teacup butter, one teaspoonful | 
salt, two teaspoonfuls cinnamon, one tea 
spoonful allspice, one-half teaspoonful 
clove, two nutmegs, one pound citron, one 
and one-half pounds raisins, one pound 
currants, and the meat liquor boiled down 
to abouta pint. This receipt will require 
six pounds of beef, and one peck of 
apples. 

Envy is a dog that bites before bark- 


suet puddings cau, while bot, be pressed | ing. 











WILL CURE 


No matter how violent or excruciating tne 
pain the Kheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, 
Oripple, Nervous, Neuralgic, or pros. 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease. 


For headache ( whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lum- 
pains and weakness in the tack, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
shourian, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
wy A Relief will afford immediate ease, 
and its continued use for a few days effect 
a —— cure, 
nstantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
or or other glands or mucous mem- 
ranes. 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 


Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Diffi- 


cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes. Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoa, Colic, Flatu- 
lency and all Internal pains, 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. - 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Feverand Ague and 
all other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS ao 
aT kd as RADWAY’S READY RE 
JLEF, 

Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from change of water. It is bet- 
ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant, 

Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





adways 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without n, ele- 
gantly coated, tasteiess, small and easy to 
take, Kadway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, ieav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition witb- 


out any bad after effects. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles we 


All Liver Disorders 


RADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect diges- 
tion, complete absorption and healthful 
regularity. 














Price 25c Ver Box. Sold by Drag- 
gists, or sent by mall. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., Lock 
Box 3466, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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ABOUT CROWNS. 
T MAY interest the studious in the art 
| of heraldry to trace the gradual devel- 
opment of Crowns, from the crude and 
curious fillet of metals, and garlands made 
with branches or leaves of plants and 
trees, to be met with among the records of 
ancient history and the middle ages, to 
the gorgeous and costly “state crowns,” 
resplendent in gold and precious jewels, 
worn by the kings and queens of modern 
times, 

The first mention of such ornaments 
comes to us from Scripture, and their use 
seems to have been very common among 
the Hebrews. 

According to Holy Writ, the high priest 
was accustomed, on occasions of great 
solemnity, to weara “crown’’ composed 
of a fillet or band of gold or silver placed 
upon the forebead, and tied with a ribbon 
of a byacinth or azare blue color; and even 
private priests and common Israelites 
inust have been in the habit of wearing, on 
certain days, some sort of ornamental 
head-work, since God commanded Fzekiel 
‘not to take off his crown, nor assume the 
marks of one in mourning.” 

The construction of these early crowns 
we read about appears to bave been ex- 
ceedingly simple — practically nothing 
more or less than bandilets drawn round 
the head and tied behind, as we siiil see it 
represented on médaisand old coins round 
the heads of Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and 
kings of Syria. 

Afterward, they consisted of two band- 
lets; and then, by degrees, branches of 
various kinds of trees were introduced; 
and woods and groves were ransacked for 
different sorts of wood and plants for de 
corating the statues and images of their 
gods, and for the service of kings and em- 
perors, and the sacrifices of the pricata. 

Among the Greeks, the srowns given to 
those who oarried off the prises at the 
Isthmian Games were made of pinewood; 
at the Olympian festivities, of laurel; and 
at the Nemsean celebrations, of smal!age. 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, emblematic of their royal dignity 
and sovereign power—namely, a crown of 
laurels; a radial or radiating crown, a 
crown adorned with pearls and precious 
stones; and a kind of bonnet or cap some- 
thing similar to the mortier. 

In Constantine’s time, the fillet of pearls 
came into general use, which tbe later 
Byzantine emperors turned into a coronet, 
It was originally only a band of gold, and 
then transformed into a garland, and sub 
sequently into staff adorned witb pear)s. 
Manuel Palsologus, crowned in 1363, wore 
a close-fitting crown studded with pearls. 
The Romans had also various kinds of 
crowns which they distributed as rewards 
for martial exploits and extraordinary 
service on behalf of the Republic: 

(1) The Ovai Crown, made of wyrtle, 
and bestowed upon generals who were en- 
titled to the honors of the “lesser triumph,” 
called Ovation, 

(2) The Naval or Rostral Crown, com- 
posed of a circle of gold witb ornaments 
representing *‘beaks’’ of ships, and given 
to the captain who first grappled, or the 
soldier who first boarded, an enemy’s 
ship. 

(3) The crown known in Latin as “‘Val- 
laris Castrensis,’’ a circle of gold raised 
with jewels or palisades, the reward of 
the general who first forced the enemy’s 
intrenchments. 

(4) The Mural Orown, a circle of gold 
indented and embattled, given to the war- 
rior who first mounted the wall of a be- 
sieged place, and successfully lodged a 
standard or the flag thereon. 

(5) The Civic Orown (made of the branch 
of green oak), a garland of oak leaves, be- 
stowed upon a Roman soldier who had 
saved the life of a citizen. 

(6) Toe Triumphal Crown, consisting at 
frst of wreaths of laurel, but afterwards, 
made of gold—the reward of such generals 
a8 had the good fortune to be successful in 
battle. 

(7) The crown called “Obsidionalis” or 
‘“Graminea,” made of the “common grase”’ 
found growing on the scene of action, and 
bestowed ouly for tbe deliverance of an 
army when reduced to the last extremity. 
This is esteemed the highest military re- 
ward among the Roman soldiery. 

Athletic crowns and crowns of laurel, 
destined as rewards at public games, and 
mauay other kinds of crowns for use in var- 
lous Roman sports, are frequently found 
minéntioned in the annals of Roman history. 


Examples of some of these crowns are 


constantly met with in modern achieve- 
ments; for instance, the mural crown in 
the case of Lord Mentford, which was con 
ferred on Sir Jobn Bromley, one of bis 


lordship’s ancestors, as an augmentation | 


to his arma, for his great personal bravery 
at the battie of Le Croby. 

Part of the crest of Lord Archer is also 
® mural crown, and there are no fewer 
than ten English beroneta whose arms are 
ornamented with the same crown. 

Then, again, we have an instance of the 
‘“Oastrense” or ‘“Vallery” crown in the 
coat of armsof Sir Reginald Graham. The 
radiated crown appears also to have been 
placed over the arms of the kings of Eng- 
land till the time of Edward III. 

It is till used as a crest on the arms of 
some privhte families; for example, those 
borne by the name of Whitfield are orna- 
mented with a radiated crown. 

Tbe celestial crown is formed like the 
radiated, with the addition of a star on 
each ray; and itisonly used upon tomb- 
stones, monuments, and the like. 

The Pope or Bishop of Rome appro- 
priates to himeelf a tiara or triple crown— 
similar to the lofty ornamental head-dress 
of the ancient Persians, and not unlike the 
mitre of the Jewish high-priest—a loug 
cap of goiden cloth, from which hang: two 
pendants embroidered and fringed at the 
ends, some of crosses of gold. 

This cap is enclosed by three marquises’ 
coronets, having a mound of gold on its 
top, surmounted by across of the same 
precious metal, which cross is represented 
by engravers and painters pometted, re 
crosagd, flowery, or plain. 

Itis adificalt matter to ascertain the 
time when these haughty prelates first as- 
sumed the three fore-mentioned coronets. 
Av engraving published afew years ago, 
by order of Clement XIII., the late Pope 
—for the edification of his good subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland — represents 
Marcellus, who was chosen Bishopot Rome 
in the year 307, and all hia successors, 
adorned with a crown of this desoription. 

But, according to some authorities, Bon!- 
face VIII., who was elected into the see of 
Rome in the year 1294, first com passed his 
cap with a coronet; Benedict XII. in 1335, 
added a second to it; and Jobn XXIII. in 
1411, a third, with a view to indicate by 
them that the Pope is the sovereign priest, 
the supreme judge, and the sole legislator 
among Obristians. 

The celebrated and ancient Iron Crown 
of Lon. bardy—removed to Vienna in 1859, 
bul restored to the king of Italy in 1866— 
consisting of a broad cirvie of gold set 
with large precious stones, takes its name 
from the “sacred iron band’”’ witbin it, 
which is about three-eighths of an inch 
vroad, and one-tenth of an inob in thick 
ness, 

This band is traditionally said to have 
been made out of one of the nails used at 
the Orucifixion, and given to Constantine 
by his mother, the Empress Helena. 

Afterwards, it was used at the ooronation 
of the Lombard kings, primarily at that of 
Agilulphus, at Milan, in the year Wl. 

The outer circlet of the crown is com 
posed of six equal parts of beaten golds 
joined together by binges, and set with 
large rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, on 
aground of blue gold enamel. Within 
the circlet is the “iron band,’’ without a 
speck of rust upon it, although it has 
existed for more than fifteen hundred 
years, 

When the Emperor Napoleon I. was 
crowned King of Italy at Milan, May 23, 
1805, he placed the ironcrown cf Lom. 
bardy upon bis head with his own banca, 
exclaiming: ‘Dieu me l|’a donne; garea 
qui la touche,”’ (God bas given it to me; 
beware who touches it), which was the 
haughty motto attached to it by its ancient 
owners, 

The Hungarian crown, worn at their ac- 
cession by the Emperors of Austria as 
Kings of Hungary, is the identical one 
worn by Stephen eight hundred years 
ago. 

It is of pure gold, and weighs nine mark - 
six ounces (fourteen pounds), and is 
adorned with fifty-three sapphires, fifty 
rubies, one emerald, and three bundred 
and thirty-eight pearls. 

The crown of the kingesof France isa 
circle enamelled, adorued with precious 
stones, and heightened up with eight 
arcbed diadems, arising from as many 
fleure-de-lis, that conjoin at the top under 
2 double fleur-de lis, all of gold. The 
crowns of Spain, Portuga!, and Poland are 
all three of the same form. 


—_— ———— 
——— <a 


PREDATORY CHICKS.—Try Max Adeler’s 
method. H6 describes it as followsa:—We 








with Pitman’s chickens; as fast as we 
planted anything in our little garden, those 
chickens of Pitrnan’s would creep through 
the fence, scratch out the seed, fill up, and 
go bome. 

W hen the radish-bed bad beeu ravished 


in this manner for the fifth time, we com- | Telephone North (82 


— r 
plained to Pitman. He was not ennenne | 
to interfere. 

“Adeler,” he said, “I tell you it does 
"em good; and it does them beds good to 
be raked over by chickens, If I have ra- 
dishes, give me chickens to scratch around 
them and eat up the worms. Radishes 
that haven't been scratched ain't worth a 
cent.”’ 

Tben we climbed over the fence with the 
determination to take the law in our own 
bands. We procured half a peck of corn 
and two dosen small fish-books, Fasten- 
ing the hooks each toa grain of eorn, we 
tied a wire to each hook. 

Then we scattered the whole of the corn 
on the radish-bed, and fixed the ends of 
the wires to the biggest sky-rocket we 
could get. The rocket stood in a frame 
about ten yards away from the hook. 
That next morning Pitman’s ol ickens 
came over, and instantly began to devour 
the corn. 

We were ready, and, ss soon as it was 
evident that the hooks were all swallowed, 
we applied a match to that rocket. It is 
regarded as probable that no barn-yard 
fowls that havo existed since the days of 
Noah ever proceeded toward the asure 
vault of heaven with such rapidity as 
those did. 

A fizz a few ejaculatory cackles, a puff 
of smoke, and Pitman’s roostrs and 
chickens were swishing around among the 
celestial constellations without their fea- 
thers, and in some doubt respecting the 
stability of earthly things. 

Pitman never knew what became of his 
fowls; but when we read in the paper next 
day that twenty fc ur underdone chickens, 
with fish-hooks in their craws, had been 
rained down by a burricane in New 
Jersey, we felt certain that that sky-rockot 
had done its duty. 


MoTHER-WIT.—A pretty long list might 
be made of men who have owed their ad- 
vancement in life to a smart answer given 
at the right moment. 

One of Napoleon's veterans, who sur 
vived bis master many years, was wont to 
recount with great glee how he had once 
picked up the Emperor’s cocked bat ata 
review, when the latter, not noticing that 
he was a private, said carelessly, “Thank 
you, captain.”” “In what regiment, sire?” 
instantly asked the read y-witted soldier. 

Napoleon, perceiving his mistake, an- 
swered with a smile, “In my (Guard, for I 
see you know how to be prompt.”’ 

The newly made officer received his 
commission the next morning. A some- 
what similar anecdote is related of Mar. 
shal Suvoroff, who, when receiving a dis- 
patch from the hands ofa Russian ser- 
geant who bad greatly distinguished him- 
selfon the Danube, attempted to confuse 
the messenger by a series of whimsical 
questions, but found him fully equal to 
the occasion. 

“How many fish are therein the sea?’ 
asked Suvoroff. 

“All that are not caught yet,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘‘How far is it to the moon ?”’ 

“Two of your excellency’s forced 
marches,’’ 

‘What would you do if you saw your 
men giving way in battle?” 

1’d tell them that there was a wagon- 
load of whiskey just behind the enemy’s 
line.”’ 

Ba flied at all points, the mars!al ended 
with ‘‘What’s the diNerence between your 
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“My colonel cannot make me a lieuten- 
ant, but your exceliency has only to say 
the word.” 

‘I say it now then,” answered Suvoroff 
—‘‘aod aright good officer you'll be.’’ 





A Vexep Quasrion.—The great prob. 
lem is how to train and keep the physical 
system at the top of its capacity for work 
and enjoyment all the time. Those who 
do not get an sbundant of outdoor exer 

olee in their regular avocations must se- 
cure ite equivalent in some other way, or 
suffer the conseq uences. 

The more exacting the work of the brain, 
the more needful is it to keep the whole 
system toned to the highest degree of en- 
durance and vitality. How to do this each 
must settle for himself as best he can, with 
such professional advice as he can com- 
mand; but to do it in some way is both an 
interest and aduty. There is a religion of 
the body as well asof the spirit; indeed, 
true religion includes both body and 
mind. It is nota crueade on calisthenics 
and the other methods of physical train- 
ing that is wanted, but a wiser and more 
general use of them. We have mastered 
the art of making a perfect tree, and per- 
suading a roseto bloom in any color we 
may choose; we know exactly how to rear 
just such a horee or dog as we desire; but 
who shall tell us how to develop and train 
the buman body to perfection? When we 
go back and stady the old Greek and 


Roman models, our pride ooses out, and 
weare inclined to question whether we 
have not lost in one way quite as much as 
we have gained in another by this intan- 
gib'e something we call civil on. 
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4 ures unknown. Cures all womb troubles, Guar- 
anteed. For particulars address the Elec ro Chemi- 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month 
WE BECURE PATENTS 
© FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer ta to en- 
courage persona of an tnvgn- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to impress 

the fact that $3 3% 8 


It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—aeh as De Long's Hook 
and Eye, “Hee that Hump,” 
“Bafety Vin,” “ Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” “Air Brake,” ete. 
Almoat every one conceives 
© a bright idea at some time or 
other, Why not put it in prae- 
tieal use? you {talents may 
He in this direction. May 
make your fortune. Why not 
try! 33 $3 $3 $3 
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bad a good deal of trouble last summer | 


OPER DAY AND NIGHT 


STANDARD 


Detective 


Agency 


SECRET SERVICE. 
40, 42 & 44 N. CLARK ST 


' CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Reliable Service rendered in any partof the world. Civil and Criminal cares at- 
tended to, searches for missing people institu'ed, habits of employees and meu, bers of 


amily ascartained, lost and stolen property recovered. 
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Humorous, 


A BAL CASE 
He had wade up hie mind to prope 
AnG aek ber that sighs for nist te 
Pot pita pas eo lls heart gow 
As tho’ ¢danctng « jig tn his side 
Tih urting ou Os, 1 woe & 
Jaet ae 48 Guestion & ent 
Ste «7 * me 5 
W he ¢ al . * . ant 
And yet “oo tin eee, we 
H aft »e spe! Day 8°56 
“he qat . ‘cw x a lx 
“Lett rem 21% taex? 
No, bat 't sakes He o ebaky, unOrw 
She afds, "WwW y for that there £4 stop 
Perhaps {ts whatall doctors would term 
A case of heart fat e, to pop.” 
Ww Ms 


“Why.” exclaimed a tourist, ‘‘a don- 


Bey couidn'’t climb that if and then 
44+, “and | m not gotng t try 18.’ 
Her papa 
young man’ 
Young man 
eoo-in-ia® 


A young man having remarked that 
the sight of certain fruit mace his moutt 
ter. an eid toper who steex! by exclaimed 

“Weil, ef there aanything that'll make wy 
mouth water, 1 don't want to see it 


‘Papa, are 
asked Johany « 
“Yea, my 60 
“Then why 
of ‘em etecding om a ilu t 
ooming at tie lathe throug! 


Have you any prospects, 


Yes, «fr | hope to become your 


re 


generals brave men ?’’ 

f tite fatoer 

wee toe a 
ye mace 


ewer 
pics 
iTee (lee away, 
2 Opera -giass? 


of 


aaeaTru & 


lo artiete a. ires 


*Now you'd better try a bottle 


this, sald the agent itiat ost thing for 
Ayepepsta tn th x 

“I don't doubt it anid the . ides 
“but I have « t Lyspepela ] wat 
ready 

“My friends,” said a temperance |e 


Hoe to an tmpreseaiv: 


tarer, lowertng his 
f tt 


whir; t “<* we 


torte. ftherfa, what © 1 Le the reeuls? 

A , the awe ote 

“Lote of 5 t woul get drowne 

‘Pa’ asked the «mall boy, ‘why do 
they the fret ; 2 t rye pusaye to 
church the ‘volantary’? 

“Kecause, my 807 ey i the ol4@ gentile 
man, “the orgs s toe 
keys, and the org “ors * A ae 

Jean, waking at t dead of night 
on, div ye feel the eme fthe gus® Are ye 
eure ye puble at 

Tau 5 ‘ I « r ‘ , tek 

gv’ Hiv ! t got a g bi r 
tie b? 

Bicycle, fippantiy: Hi, old fellow, 
are you a. it of ati: Just coming up that 
110@de Hill? 

Tie hora, serene:y: Yes; but please Observe 
that I don tlavet wWeiiet «a fence «very 


time I ate; 


Shopkeeper, to important commercial 


traveler Sitmkins, call the porter to kick this 
fellow out 

Undaunted commerctal trave Now. whtle 
we're waiting for the} ter, I'lls * youAn 
entirely new ilne—th best 6 « you ever 
intd your eyes or 

Attorney : Now tel! the Court the ex- 
acet e of ight wher 2. through the 
ibpear ne 

Comps int Itw j vs 

Aw ey: You are marve ly exact 

Complatnant. Yee; 1 fe.) eo hard that the jar 
serpy } y Wat 

“Why don’t you come to Sunday 
echooi?” satd a perintendent to a boy 

"Cause pre wee tny teache for « pair of 
DoOotse an the teacher got & eending notes 
home by ‘ ‘ pa said I needn't go apy 
nore thi be patd for the boote, an’ I don't 


think I « 


Heavy 


a.ist, or 


my of 


Vinge tae tle 

Mada i iM broke down Baldwi 
“Tams passive aitrulst 

“What tho Al omimon s@nse is 
that? 

believe eing help I ca 

A superintendent of public instruc- 
tion passed a marc ere & negro and hia 
three sone # eat work 

“Mallo, oid ta why dont you seud your 
sons to schon? 

“Ali de vVallalie tiniber, aah, is dun gone to 
schon 

“These boys should attend school; why ds: t 
you send them’ 

“'OCause my 20n Danis takin’ all de edyca 
tion for de fami 1 sipoted him ‘case I 


bester than the 
n't no counts at 


thought he « 
rest ob de boys, an 


home.’ 

“You say be takes a ing we 

“lL recken he does. Dat sin’t been d 
but & week . t me about Afs 
books. (‘'h, yes,s be Ga kes lurni ni ¥ 
well! Takes a he kin get «’ 


he 


THE SATURD 


, a 


Have frame Reasoxrse Powsrs ?— 
| Some very interesting obeervations relat 
img to the surgical treatments of wounds 
by birds were recently brought by M. 
Patio before the Physical Society of 
Geneva He quotes the case of the snipe. 
which be often obeerved engaging in re 
peiring damages. 

With ite beak and feathers it makes s 
very creditable dreasing, applying plasters 
to bleeding wounds, and even securing & 
broken \Imb by means of a stout ligatcre 
On one cocasion be Killed a snipe which 
bad on {ta chest a large dreasing com posed 
of down taken from otber perts of the 
body, and securely fixed to the wound by 
the coagulated blood. 


Twice be has brought home snipe with | 


interwoven feathers strapped on to the 
site of fracture of one or the other limb. 
The most interesting example waa that 
ofa emipe, both of whose legs be had un- 
fortunstely broken by s misdirected shot. 
He recovered the bird only the day follow- 


ing, and he then found that the poor thing | — 


bat contrived to apply dressings and a sort 
of splint to both limba, 

In a case reported by M. Magnin, a 
anipe, which was observed to fiy away 
with a broken leg, was subsequently 
found t have forced the fragments intloa 
parallel position, the upper fragment 
reaching to the knee, and sscured them 
there by means ofa strong band of feathers 
and moses interming/!ed. 

The observers were particularly struck 
by the application of a ligature of a kind of 
fiat leafed grass wound round the limb in 


a spiral form, and Sxed by means of a sort 
id 


of giue 
a nna 
How FLOWERS ARE PERFUMED.—At 
present the odor of Mowers is strengthened 
Dy omlening (oem With an #8.:cob 


f the 


or perfume manulact 


corresponding essential 01. 


ired artifcially. 


eo lution « 


This ja done upon a large scale with vio- 
6ta, ro@es. hawthorna, ete For sucb 
doctoring’’ tne artificial oils of rose, vio 


let, etc., are advantageously €m ployed. 

For fixing the odor, which would prove 
fugacious, glycerine ia employed. Some 
manufacturers #e., tue perfumes for tow- 
eparec. 


U8 Mention 10 thia .iueé 


6rt a. ready pr 
“wiolettine,”’ 
of alcohol, 100 
f glycerine, and 10 of essence of violet. 
and ‘“geéranioiioe,’’ # similar preparation, 
n which thé eseence of voilet ia repiaced 
by géeranioi or artificial oil of rowe, 

in order to renew flowers exhausted by 
time or carriage, toeir extremities are im- 
mereed in vessels containing a weak solu 
on of sal ammonia After thia their 
youth is renewed with @ little essential oil 

On # SIDEN Ess —Pereons who are senai- 
tive for themselves are comparatively 
callous where others are concerned. They 
are easily wounded by unkindness or 
neglect, yet they thoughtlessiy inflict the 
same stings Upon another without com- 
punction. They know the strength of 
thelr own temptations, but make no ai- 
iowance for those who succumb before 


Lat 


Om posed of luv grammes 


i 
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For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


YERS 


Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer's Pills. 
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Inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SAMEE 








other allureimmenta Shrinking from critic | 
they criticise others with easy 
severity. Certainly such persons bave not 
learned to réaiizé the effect of their words 
and actions Their imaginations may be 
vivid enough in some directions, but in 
portraying the feelings of others it is du’! 

indeed. 1 


jam, 










VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TUU- 

PEES, and Manofacturers ef Every Description of 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
lastructions to emabile Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own beads with accuracy: 
TOCPERBS AFD 8CALPS. POR Wiles, INCHES. 
INCHES. | No.l. The round of the 
No.1. round of the 
: No.2 From forehead over 
No.l From forehesd bead to neck, No. 2 
beck as far as bald. No.3. From ear > car 
No. 3% Over forebeed as over the top. 
far ae required. No.4 From ear t ow 
No. 4 Uver the crown round the fi 
of the bead. i 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock o! 
Gente’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs 
Frisettes, Braids, Curia etc., bBesatifully manufac 
stared, and as cheap as any estabiiahment in the U nion. 
Leteers from any pert of the world will receive a+ 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbdanium 
Hair. 
This preparation has been manufactured and solic a. 


Extract fer the 


Deilard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are | 
gach that, while it has never yet been advertised, thi | 


demand for {t Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S KBEGENERATIVE CREAM ¢ 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is na@tarally ary anc needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesars. Doilard 
& (o., t senc her 8 bottle of thetr Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
edtain anything equal te it as a dreasing for the hair 
tc Englacd. 

MES. EDMONDSON GORTER 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nerwich, Norfeik, Engiand. 
NaVY PaY OFFiIck, PHILADELPRELA, 

1 bave ased ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetabie Hair Wash.’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, frem rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by 11 
n its wonted thickness and strength. It is the bes! 
wash | have ever used. 


Nov., B, '@. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Mags. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 


I bave frequently, during a camber ef years, usec | 


the ‘‘Dellard’'s Herbeaaium Extract,'’ and 1 de o¢ 
knew of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshin: 
aad healthful cleanser ef the har. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Member of © ry ct. 
only and for sale whales und retell aad 


Prepared 
| appiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CoO. 


123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S FEalIm CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIBS’ AND CHILDREN'S HalR C e. 
ane bat Practical Male end Female Artists Em- 











Baffalo Day 
Parlor and A adey 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. 
Wihacsepors Express, a. 
2 nanan! Gerth ot Bi Raproa cae 
Am ven. 
daily, except Saturday, 11.20 p m. Sheeper) 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Leave Keating Terminal, ™ 7.20, 
ay ting car pa iebight’ Bence &S Om 
s. i " ? ~, m 
oa m, 1m, 6.10, 6.28 Sodays—4 1G 6m 


“Leave Mth and 


iia fo €.12 810 (dining car), it's ym oe 8m 
2 4 car), 11.4 

awe Row Yerk, foot of Liberty soon ~ 1.2, om, 
9.0, 10.00, 11.0 @ m, 1.3, 23 2m, 4.0 (two-hour 
train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.2, 8.45 10.0pm, 12.15 night Sun. 
Gays—4.309.0, 10.0, U1. am, 2m, 40, 6.0, oe 





om 
pm, does not connect for Easton on Sunday.) arted 
FOR SCHUYLKEILL VALLEY PoInts, 
For P Express 
Sm, 12.4, 4., 6.0, 11.Dpm. Accom’, 4 tat 
11@a ™ + 4.8, 6.2.7.0 p m. 
warty m, 1. pm. Accom., 7.2, is 
& m, 6. 
For Reading- 10.0 am, 12. 
iS» - Accom... 4 72 3m ve te 
1 Spe. PP cee mem, Doe. 
For Lebanon and Cry") 8.35, 10.00 
m, 4.0, 6.00pm. Accom.,.40am,7.0pm. sap. 
day— Express, 4.0, 7.0 am. 
For Pottsvilie— 8.35, 10.00 & im, 4.00, om, 
11.0pm. Accom.,4%, 7.@am, 1.@pm. gap. 
— 1.0, 0.6 am, 10pm. Accom, 
A. A m. and W a 
or 
rs 40 1. p . a coe 
11. pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, weex- 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom., 42 am. sSundays—ky. 


preas, 4.00 a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Stroet and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, am. 20. 4.0, 5.0, pm. 

Accommodation, 45.0a m, 42, 6. Pm. 8S 

—Express, 9.0, 10.0 am Accommodation £05 
m, 4.6 pm. 

Parior Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 6.0 am. 45 p m. 
Lakewou!, week-days, 4.0 am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices. N. E. 
Broad and Chestnat streets, $33 Chestnut sirest, »§. 
Tenth street, 9S. Third street, 262 Market street aad 


“eC i Transfer Com y will call for and check 
nion or 
| from botels and reméences. 
l. A. SWEIGARD, C. G. HANOOC 
General Superintendent, Generai )assenger Agent. 
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FREE TO BALD HEADS, 
| a We #11 mailon applic tor, free 
o4 information how to grow hair apon 
dh a bald beat. stop falling hair. and 
produce a fine growt.. of whiskers 

| Wy and 1 ustaches. 
} F. L.rrimer & Co.. Baltimore, Md, 
ee = errant nee —— 








DOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER's. 
Matied on receipt of price, $1.9. Send 
for Circular. C. BR. Dgacoy, Publisher, 
5. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ao 


————— 














2 ODO OS SOC C 
SWebster’s ows 
International 
~otsy Dictionary 
Invaluable 


: , and H 
Standard ‘i«'.s 

"el gon * I< 

‘ irt band =n 
yi ( a, a f y 
4 a h " y 





THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
to fad the word wanted. 

to ascertain the pronunciation. 
to trace the growth of a word. 
to learn what a word means. 


| 
} 
j 








It is easy 
It is easy 
It is easy 
It is easy 


r 
rs, 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishe 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 3 
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COMpPantion 


pr , 


tion of 


te 


being a 


‘sides over a tawdry house. 


yrs 
i~ 


Perr ] oe . . : , 
Even the litthe pig in the picture is a more agreeable 


any circumsta 


than a man with a dirty collar or a woman wh 


But nobody wants the repula 













